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Every one is peculiarly blest. It would be a diffi- 
cult matter for any one to look around him and not 
see others in more trying circumstances than he. If 
he has had losses, he can find those who have suf- 
fered greater losses; if he has had bodily afflictions, 
he can find those who have been more sorely afflicted. 
In one way or another he has escaped that to which 
his neighbor has fallen victim, the mere thought of 
which makes him shudder. There never is a time 
in any life when thanksgiving cannot appropriately 
be the chief portion of prayer. 


What one is, is of more importance than what one 
does, and what one does depends, in the long run, 
on what one is. Hence it is that progress of char- 
acter is precedent to highest attainment in conduct, 
even while a gain in well-doing promotes as well as 
indicates a gain in well-being. Robert Browning 
said of his “Sordello,” that “his stress in writing 
it had lain on the incidents in the development of 
a soul,—little else being, to his mind, worth study.” 
And surely that which is best worth study, in the 
watching of others, is best worth effort in our care 


of ourselves. In summer or in winter, in work or in 
recreation, the question that is alone deserving our 
chief consideration is, What can I do that will pro- 
mote the truest development of my personal character, 
as a living soul ? 


Looking at the brighter side of life and of charac- 
ter is one of the ways of keeping our relations to 
others right and wholesome. Social intercourse is 
based on the’ requirement that we shall turn our 
pleasanter sides to each other. But this becomes an 
insincerity in us, when it is not in harmony with the 
tenor of our lives. Those who have never taken any 
pains to see good in their neighbors, or to think good 
of them, are not likely to be able to say much that is 
pleasant to them, or, indeed, to take any genuine inter- 
est in their welfare. Cynicism is thus the parent of 
countless insincerities, where it does not, as was the 
case with Samuel Rodgers the poet, find its natural 
expression in unsocial acerbities. A loving estimate 
of our fellow-men is not only the surest way to the 
truth in knowing them, but the best help to avoid 
insincerity in dealing with them. 


It is part of the common law of Sunday-schools, 
needing no specific statutory enactment, that a teacher 
who expects to be absent shall furnish a substitute, or 
notify the superintendent in season. A vacant class 
is a drag on the whole session. No teacher has a 
right to stay away from school, and needlessly com- 
pel the superintendent to waste five minutes of the 
time of a Bible-class in the endeavor to induce an 
extremely modest young lady to take a class for the 
day. A substit:te who has been seasonably notified, 
and who has studied the lesson with a view to teach- 
ing it to a particular class, is often a real gain, bring- 
ing to the class new ideas and new methods; but an 
impromptu substitute is at the best a makeshift, even 
if, for a wonder, he, or she, has studied the lesson. 
No teacher who cares enough about his class and his 
school to be wisely entrusted with the position of 
teacher in that school, ought to leave his post unoccu- 
pied,—even during the “ vacation season.” 


There is a stage in the history of every nation, and 
of every individual also, in which proverbial or 
“ gnomic” wisdom is a source of both profit and de- 
light. The young man finds himself copying into his 
note-book the terse bits of popular philosophy he finds 
in his favorite authors, So the tendency reappears 
in the Egyptians in the age of Ptah-Hotep, in the 
Greeks in that of Herodotus, in the Germans in the 
time of Freidank, in the English in the medieval 
.period which originated the proverbs ascribed to 
Alfred and to Henyng, and even among Americans 
in the Poor Richard period. The Bible would be 
less complete in its adaptation to human needs if 
there were no Book of Proverbs in it. And that 
book is needed to counteract the evil proverbs, which 
the world circulates with such gusto. These are 
generally cynical, and the Bible itself gives us some 
instances of them. “ Doth Job fear God for nought?” 
“Let not him that girdeth on his armor boast him- 
self as he that putteth it off;” “The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 





edge,”—these are biblical instances of the Devil's 





proverbs. They all have the same wet-blanket char- 
acter. They are meant to take the heart out of a 
man, to quench his courage, to teach him contempt 
for himself, for the world. The best instance of 
them, because it is that which most flatly antagonizes 
truth and duty, is the saying which has been called 
“the Devil’s Beatitude.” It is, “ Blessed are they 
who expect nothing; for they shall not be disap- 
pointed.” How finely God’s proverbs, in their hope- 
ful, generous, manly character, contrast with those of 
the world, the flesh, and the Devil! 





STRUGGLING IN HOPE. , 


Attainment is a hope rather than a possession, and 
struggling in hope is the normal condition of him 
who would attain. In practical life, he who would 
have the highest good must strive after it through 
difficulties, and over obstacles ; and, in the teachings 
of the Old Testament and of the New, spiritual rest 
and peace are found as a result of improved conflict, 
not in exemption from conflict. 

The voyage of life is over a tempestuous sea, and 
he who would find a haven of rest must endure the 
tossings and perils of that voyage to its end. The 
promise of the glad time when “there shall be no 
more sea” is yet unfulfilled... Hope can picture to 
us the joys which are to follow the safe ending of this 
voyage; but hope cannot lessen the periis that are 
to be passed before the thither-shore of the stormy sea 
is finally reached. It is comfort in trial, not freedom 
from trial, that the Psalmist rejoices over : 


* God is our refuge and strength, 

A very present help in trouble. 

Therefore will we not fear, though the earth do change, 

And though the mountains be moved in the heart of 
the seas ; 

Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 

Though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof. 

There is a river, the streams whereof make glad the 
city of God, - 

The holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High.” 


This thought of the Psalmist has been the comfort- 
ing thought of many a tempest-tossed believer from 
his day to ours. It was in the mind of one of God’s 
children in the stormy days of our Civil War, during 
a peculiar experience on the southern coast of the 
United States. A government steamer was seeking 
an entrance to the harbor of St. Augustine, from the 
ocean side, A severe storm had prevailed along the 
coast, and increased the difficulty of crossing the bar 
which stretches across the face of Anastasia Bay. It 
was in the early morning, after a night of gloom. 
The wind was still blowing a gale. Huge waves 
lifted themselves on every side of the cumbersome 
steamer, and rolled on to break in sullen roar along 
the sandy beach on either hand, or to boil and foam 
on the wide-extended hither shoal. As the unwieldy 
steamer was headed toward the coast, it rolled and 
swayed and creaked, as though its every beam and 
brace were giving way. On its careening, slippery, 
sea-swept forward deck stood a group of army officers 
intently watching the incidents of the perilous pas- 
sage. Great flocks of sea-birds swooped and circled 
above the watchers with loud warning cries; and the 
snowy crests of the waves on the confronting bar 
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waited and watched for the issue of that struggle, 


had been committed. Far forward, in the very eyes 


F streaming in the wind, his face set as a flint to the 


| guide-marks of the tortuous channel, and with deep, 


_ mone on that steamer’s deck had doubt that they 


» responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
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. forbidding their progress. 
Yet there was firm hope on the part of all ‘wee 


because of their firm trust in him to whom their lives 


of the steamer’s bow, clinging to an iron-girt stanchion, 
stood the sturdy, weather-beaten old pilot of the port. 
Bronzed and grim, with bared head, his gray locks 


coast before him, he noted with keen eye the familiar 


strong voice sounded out his words of command to 
the helmsman on the upper deck, who heeded his call 
as though it were divine. Before that pilot, and 
before those anxious watchers, over the bar, out of 
the reach of ocean storms, on the far shore of the 
sheltered bay, there lay, in the morning sunlight, the 
quaint and quiet old Spanish city, its outlook made 
glad by streams of a quiet river on either hand; and 


would soon have rest in that tempting retreat ; for the 
pilot whom they trusted was 
é “A very present help in trouble.” 
- Every one of us is called to a like experience with 
this on his troubled life-voyage. There are storms 
above and about us. There are waves and shoals 
before us. The craft on which we journey is in ceasé- 
less peril. But every one.of us can have trust in the 
divine Pilot who guides and guards us. And the 
'y of every anxious soul can be: 
“One who has known in storms to sail 
I have on board; 
Above the raging of the gale 
I hear my Lord, 
‘ He holds me when the billows smite, 
I shall not fall. 
If sharp, ’tis short; if long, ’tis light; 
He tempers all. 
Safe to the land, safe to the land,— 
The end is this; 
And then with him go hand in hand 
Far into bliss.” 
© Not the absence of dangers, but the hope of de- 
liverance out of dangers, is the comfort of God’s 
loved ones. As a godly writer has said: “God did 
not take up the three Hebrews out of the furnace of 
fire, but he came down and walked with them. He 
did not remove Daniel from the den of lions; he sent 
his angel to close the mouth of the beasts. He did 
not, in answer to the prayer of Paul, remove the 
thorn in the flesh; but he gave him a sufficiency of 
grace to sustain him.” And the promise of God to 
-@very trustful believer is: “When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee ; and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee: when thou 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee,... Fear 
not; for I am with thee.” Therefore it is that the 
believer is “patient in tribulation,” “ rejoicing in 
hope,” because of what is sure to be his, under the 
guidance of the Pilot of his soul. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Norg.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
. Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 


received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to, 


have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 


can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the |, 


requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might havea place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 


either answered or read by the Editor. The signatare to 
* every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


There is a gain in holding before the Christian mind 





| truth, instead of defining it. In this light it is that the Rev. 


t distinction between a blind imitation of 


of his sis bata Tf, lie inetanee, & aban 
of Christ, in attendance at church services which he was 
not conducting, should ery out from the andience, “If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink,” he 
would be violating the spirit of Christ’s example even 
while seeming to imitate his conduct. The application 
of this truth to the question of winé-drinking in our day 
was recently made in these pages; and this has moyed a 
West Virginia correspondent to give the following appro- 
priate incident: 

The recent remarks in your Notes on Open Letters on “‘a 
blind imitation of Christ,” recalls an anecdote which I heard 
the venerable Rev. Dr. A. G. Fairchild relate, when I waa a 
boy in his catechetical class,—the only one I ever heard him 
natrate in some fifteen or twenty years under his pastorate. A 
certain enthusiastic young minister, having read that Christ had 
a coat woven without seam throughout, felt that he must exactly 
follow Christ in all things. But, how-to get a coat without seam 
was the problem; and this is the way he solved it: Buying a 
blanket, and cutting holes for his head and arms to pass through, 

he wore it for several years on his ministerial rounds; but hé 
was at a loss to account for the fact that children always fled 
from him with cries, and that dogs barked at him viciously. 
This anecdote I have never forgotten, nor have I failed to feel 
its force. It was so out of the. Doctor’s usual line that it made 
a deep impression on me. 

That wearing of a perforated blanket, in imitation of 
his Master, was not a wise thing on the part of that min- 
ister; but it seems to have been a conscientious one. It 
certainly was not the yielding to appetite under the guise 
of personal fidelity to the Lord. When we find a man 
loathing the smell and taste and effects of wine, yet 
persisting in its use because he deems it a duty, we 
must concede to-him a purpose of right doing, how- 
ever mistaken his judgment; but when we find a man 
loving and using wine for its own sake, with an occasional 
variation in favor of beer or brandy, we do not care to 
hear a lecture from him on our Lord's example at Cana 
of Galilee. 


Any word of human origin has its human limitations 
and its human imperfections, and therefore is not suffi- 
cient in itself to make clear a spiritual truth of infinite 
involvings.. At the best it can only suggest the greater 


Dr. Krauth once said that you might as well have sought 
to ascertain the constituent elements of the new wine at 
Cana by analyzing the water of which it was made, as to 
seek to learn the fullest value ofa spiritual truth by a study 
of the heathen meaning of the wotds made use of in its 
statement. Yet how many there are who will puzzle 
over the words of a Bible declaration, instead of catching 
at the great truths which those words suggest to the mind 
of the earnest seeker! Just now there comes from-a 
eorrespondent in the state of Washington this letter of 
inquiry about the meaning of an important Bible word: 

There is a question with regard to the word “ believe,” as 
used in some places in the New Testament, which, if your space 
permits, I should like to see solved in your Notes on Open Let- 
ters. We know that a man may believe all that the Bible says 
about the mission and divinity of Christ, and not be saved; yet 
the common translation of John 3:16 says that “ whosoever 
believeth’... shall have everlasting life.’ I think that the 
Greek word which is here translated “believe” is defined by 
Liddell and Scott to mean to confide in, or to put trust in, or to 
be faithful to. Is this the correct definition? Ifso, why is a 
word used in the Common Version which is so misleading? and 
why all these long, labored, and confusing harangues about 
“believing with the head, and believing with the heart,” when 
a correct translation would make the passage clear and plain? 
What does the Revised Version say ? What is the best transla- 
tion of the Greek word in this case? 


Why does this correspondent leave out of his quotation 
the important words which he omits in his citing? The 
passage in question; as given in ‘our common English 
version, is: ‘‘ For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” It does 
not proffer salvation to whosoever believes what has been 
recorded about Jesus Christ, but it declares the offer to 
be to “ whosoever believeth in him;” or, asthe Revision 


— 


statement is one thing, to believe on the one who makes 
‘the statement is another thing. The trouble in this case 
‘is not in the words as ‘they stand, but in the way in which 
those words are looked at and understood. It is true 
that much time is wasted in the attempt .to show a dif- 
ference between a belief of the head and a belief-of the 
heart, between an intellectual faith and a saving faith. 
Neither belief nor faith saves. Jesus Christ, the Saviour, 
saves; and he who believes on him and has faith in him 
as his own Saviour is saved. Words could not make this 





the importan 
the words and manner of our Lord and a loyal following 


en 


gives it, “ whosoever believeth on him.” To believe a 








AT THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 
BY MARY BRADLEY. oe ce 
- Isat at the Beautiful Gate, 
Whose beauty I did not see,— 
A cripple accursed by fate, 
What was the temple to me? 
The worshipers passed me by, 
And tossed me a scanty dole: 
I must beg for their alms, or die,— 
' But it vexed my impotent soul. 


: 


For, lame from my mother’s womb, 
Day after day I had lain, 

Through seasons of blight and bloom, 
Through seasons of sun and rain ; 

And my heart was bitter with hate 
Of all things under the sun, 

Till at length, at the Beautiful Gate, 
The grace of my life was won. 


Oh! how shall I tell of this grace, 
That, sweet as the dew of heaven 
Dropped down in a desert place, 
To a wretch like me was given? 
“ Silver and gold” (one saith) 
“‘T have none; but in the name 
Of Jesus of Nazareth, 
Rise up and walk, O lame!” 


And I rose—I walked—I sprang— 
As a war-horse to meet tlre fray, 

And the walls of the temple rang 
To the glory of Christ that day ; 

For I praised the Lord as I went, 
And the people from far and near 

Stood round in a great astonishment, 
The shout of my joy to bear. 


“For twoscore years,” they said, 
“‘ This cripple, early and late, 
Has begged for his daily bread, 
Outside the Beautiful Gate ; 
And never has stood upright 
Till now;—at the sound of a name,— 
And here, in our very sight, 
He walks that was born so lame!” 


Yea,—I walk, that was lame; 
I see, that was blind of soul ; 
It is truly thy precious name, 
.O Saviour! that makes me whole, 
And now let the truth be shown — 
Through a mightier voice than mine, 
That the only name under heaven known 
Whereby we are saved, is thine! 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 





BABYLONIA IN PALESTINE. 
BY PROFESSOR J. F. McCURDY, PH.D. 


One of the greatest advantages which biblical study 
has derived from its modern auxiliaries is the possibility 
of constructing something approaching to a real history 
of the country and the people of Israel. For this pur- © 
pose we have to go beyond the materials for such a his- 
tory furnished by the sacred records, and learn what 
other ancient documents have to tell of the relations 
between the chosen people and the neighboring nations, 
Having access to these, it is most instructive as well as 
surprising to find how inseparably the fortunes of Israel 
were intertwined with those of all the other principal 
peoples of Western Asia. This was not only so during 
the critical periods which the Bible narrative describes 
or touches upon, but, as we are now being enabled more 
and more to perceive, it was always the case. 

Much attention has properly been given to the rela- 
tions subsisting between Israel and Egypt; but far 
greater importance must be attached to the part played 
in Palestine and the whole west-land by the empires on 
the Euphrates and Tigris. The comparative excess of 
attention paid to Egypt is chiefly due to the circum- 
stance that the records of that empire give pretty full 
information with regard to certain periods of political 
contact of very ancient date, and to the abundance of 
monumental remains generally in the valley of the Nile. 
But, taken as a whole, the results are meager; and what 
the Bible itself has to say of Egyptian influence upon 
Israel after the exodus is not likely to be materially sup- 
plemented through new discoveries, for the simple rea- 
son that the relations between the two countries were 
seldom close or lasting. Egypt, in spite of her geo 
graphical position and easy access to the heart of Syria, 
never succeeded in becoming permanently an Asiatic 
power. Hence, after Israel’s release from slavery, 
Egypt's influence upon it never became powerful or far- 
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thing clearer, but he who wants to know the truth can 
have it proved to him in his own experience. 


reaching. God, indeed, \cilled his son out of Egypt; 
but it was away from Egypt, never te return, that Israel 
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as a nation was called. Egypt was but the cradle of 
Israel’s infancy, fitly typified by the papyrus basket pre- 
cariously snatched from the waters of the Nile. 

The outward fortunes of the growing Hebrew nation 
were but slightly swayed at any stage by the kingdom 
of the Pharaohs. Still less was its political or religious 
genius molded by that most remarkable and most soli- 
tary of ancient empires, whose greatest part in the world’s 
affairs had, at any rate, been already played before Israel 
came to its majority. Nor can we ascribe to any one of 
the border-lands an influence upon the destiny of Israel 
comparable to that exerted by their more distant and 
powerful kindred beyond the river. The frequent com- 
plications of alliance or war with Pheenicians, Edomites, 
Moabites, Ammonites, and Aramzans, moved Israel but 
little, and that very gradually, out of the plane of na- 


' tional life, and their intrigues and attacks left its auton- 


omy undisturbed. But the successive invasions and 
subjugations of the northern and southern kingdoms, 
culminating in wholesale deportation at the hands of the 
irresistible hosts of Assyria and Babylon, resulted in the 
blotting out of Israel from among the nations of the earth, 
and yet prepared, at the same time, the providential con- 
ditions for a revival, in another form, of the old theocratic 
life. 

Again, the influences of the neighboring communities 
upon the religion and worship of Israel, while steadily 


_ exerted with one general tendency and result, were never 


revolutionary. On the other hand, until the work of the 
great world-powers, “the rod of God’s anger and the staff 
in his hand,” was completed upon Israel, no reformation 
of religion and morals in Israel was anything but tem- 
porary, as we are assured by the best of witnesses, the 
reformers themselves, But it is the plain story of the 
sacred records that the very closeness of Israel’s rela- 
tions with Babylon brought about its renunciation of 
idolatry, and that its complete absorption by the great 
Eastern monarchy was coincident with the working of 
the causes which led indirectly, but surely, to its final 
emancipation from false religions with their attendant 
iniquities, ; 

Now, if it was the action of Assyria and Babylon in 
the west-land which determined the fortunes of Israel, 
it is obviously a matter of the greatest interest and im- 
portance to getan accurate idea of the policy of these 
powers in their dealings with Syria and Palestine; for 
manifestly no political movements of ancient days were 
fraught with more momentous codsequences to the 
human race. ; 

Diversified as is the historic picture presented by West- 
ern Asia up to the time of Cyrus, and various and nu- 
merous as were the nationalities, large and small, that 
occupied the territory between the Mediterranean and 
the mountains of Media, there is one point of view from 
which the whole may be regarded as a unit; I mean the 
relations sustained by all to a power in the East, which, 
whether Babylonian or Assyrian or Chaldean, always 
claimed for itself ‘dominion from sea to sea, and from 
the river to the ends of the earth.” In fact, modern 
research compels us to treat this whole-vast region as an 
historic unit, It was set apart by itself geographically, 
—a great plain bounded by mountain, desert, and sea ; 
and, what is very remarkable, it was peopled for thou- 
sands of years almost exclusively by one great race, in- 
cluding Babylonians and Assyrians, Arameans, Hebrews, 
and Phenicians. The hegemony among this body of 
kindred peoples was from the earliest accessible times 
sought and won by the ruling state on the lower Eu- 
phrates; and thirty-five hundred years later a like pre- 
dominance was still asserted, till Cyrus, the first and 
greatest of the Aryan world-rulers, abolished forever the 
sway of the northern Semites. Though we have not as 
yet anything more than very imperfect and irregular 
reports of the westward expeditions, we can now make 
out conclusively that there was a recurrent series of them 
from the very earliest times. These had as their aim the 
control of the overland trade, between Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor on the north, and Arabia and Egypt on the 
south; the possession of the copper-mines of Cyprus; 
access to the pine and cedar forests of Amana and 
Lebanon, as well as the securing of a rich tribute from 
all the intervening principalities. 

The statements made in a document of late Assyrian 
times, regarding expeditions of Sargon of Agade (the 
biblical “Accad”) about 3800 B.C., are confirmed in a 
most remarkable manner by a cylinder seal found by 
General di Cesnola in Cyprus, bearing the name of 
Narim-Sin, the son of Sargon. The datgof the latter is 
fixed at 8750 B.C. by what we may safely call the expert 
testimony of the antiquarian Nabonahid, the last native 
king of Babylon. It is impossible to state exactly, upon 


historical evidence, what the condition of the regions 

known later as Palestine and Syria was in those remote 

days. But linguistic and ethnological testimony enables 

us to affirm with some confidence that the Arameans had 

already become traders in Mesopotamia, that the Amorites 

had occupied Canaan, and that the soldiers of Sargon and 

Narim-Sin made their trips to Cyprus in Phoenician ves- 

sels, These events occurred long before Babylon arose 

to eminence either as a city or a nation; and Agade, 

then the ruling state, lay, with its twin city, Sipar, or 
Sepharvaim, in the most northerly part of the region 

known historically as Babylonia. 

Our succeeding glimpses are gained at long intervals, 

bat this is probably to be explained from the fact that 
for the intervening periods no long cuneiform inscrip- 
tions have as yet been brought to light. It is at least 
very significant that, as a rule, every document of any 
considerable length alludes directly or indirectly to close 
relations with the west-land. It is also to be remembered 
that, unlike the later kings of Assyria, the rulers of 
‘Babylonia had always little to say of foreign affairs, or 
of their warlike expeditions, laying, as they did, all the 
greater weight upon their temple building and other 
architectural achievements and public works generally. 
So we learn from an inscription of this customary kind 
left us by Gude’a, the powerful ruler of a South Baby- 
lonian state, whose capital city was Lagas, that for build- 
ing some of his temples he had obtained cedar from 
Lebanon and other places in the land of the Amorites. 
This was perhaps a century or two before 3000 B.C. A 
slight acquaintance with the political conditions of 
ancient Western Asia ‘is sufficient to convince us that 
these products of the immemorial forests of Phenicia 
and Syria could only be obtained either by a sovereign 
or a suzerain of the country; and we therefore conclude 
that Gude’a then held the west-land in vassalage. When 
we consider the enormous labor that must have been in- 
volved in bringing the timber by an overland route from 
the coasts of the Mediterranean to Southern Babylonia, 
we get a new idea, not only of the power and enterprise 
of these early monarchs, and of their remorseless exac- 
tions from slaves and vassals, but also of the extent to 
which the country was settled and its resources developed 
two thousand years before the time of Moses, 

The rulers of the principalities which successively 
came to the front in Babylonia during the next seven or 
eight hundred years, have left us no lengthy inscriptions, 
and we have therefore no positive evidence of their 
having interfered in Western affairs, But when the 
next notice is brought before us,—this time from a bibli- 
cal, not from a cuneiform, source,—an invasion from the 
East is recorded, which seems to belong fully to the 
natural order of things. If Genesis 14 had not been 
written and preserved, we never would have known that 
the Elamitic kings of Babylonia, who had established 
their dominion there at the opening of the twenty-third 
century B.C., sought and obtained also for a time the 
control of the West. But the account then given, of an 
expedition in the twentieth century B.C., to bring back 
to their allegiance cities that had rebelled after twelve 
years’ servitude; the rapid and decisive measures taken 
to check the revolt; the knowledge of the country shown 
by the leaders; the intelligent movements of the troops, 
including the excursion southward from Palestine, evi- 
dently with an eye to the Arabian trade and the mines 
of the peninsula of Sinai,—all point to a state of things 
neither novel nor unexpected. The connection of Abra- 
ham, the great immigrant from the East, with these 
events, was the occasion of the publication of the story ; 
and it is interesting to observe that the first Hebrew, the 
founder of the race, stood for the defense of Palestine 
against a movement for its subjugation from the very 
quarter whence, fourteen centuries later, the great con- 
queror came who put an end to Hebrew nationality, and 
carried into exile its latest defenders, 

The obscurity of a subseqnent epoch, belonging to an 
antiquity still remote to us, though comparatively modern, 
is lighted up by a brilliant gleam from cuneiform monu- 
ments lately found in upper Egypt. We learn from them 
that in the middle of the fifteenth century B.C. the whole 
of the west-land, as well as Mesopotamia, was under the 
influence of Babylonian culture, and that the cuneiform 
writing was used for purposes of trade and diplomacy 
and general correspondence in the whole of that region, 
as well as for communication between Egypt and these 
countries generally. Now we know, from late researches 
in Central Arabia, whose results have already been sum- 
marized by Professor Sayce in The Sunday School Times, 
that the Canaanites and Arabians were already in pos- 
session of a simple, easily learned system of writing; we 





can therefore only account for the prevalence of the 


cumbrous and difficult cuneiform ‘characters among the 
Semites of the West by assuming that, for many years 
preceding the date of these documents, Babylonia had 
administered the affairs of Syria and Palestine, though 
at the exact time of their composition Egypt held at least 
a partial control. This was before the time of the Hit- 
tite domination in Syria, and of the wars between that 
people and the Egyptians. Babylonia, under the Kos- 
sean régime, was already in its decline; and henceforth 
we hear no more of expeditions and invasions from the 
region of the lower Euphrates till the rise of the Chal- 
dean monarchy under Nebuchadrezzar, and the final 
catastrophe of the kingdom of Judah: The part once 
played by Babylonia was to be assumed, from the twelfth 
century to the close of the seventh, by Assyria, and that 
in a more persistent, systematic, and effective fashion, 
and in accordance with a policy which was followed by 
all ruling states in Hither Asia till the advent of the 
Aryans. 

Before quitting this hasty survey of Babylonian action 
and influence in the West, it will be well to notice, in 
connection with the period last touched upon, a signal 
intervention of Providence in behalf of Israel. As long 
as Babylonia remained supreme, it was impossible for 
any other power permanently to hold the land of Canaan, 
When her political influence had waned through the 
rise of her more vigorous and warlike colony on the 
Tigris, and when the strife between Assyria and the parent 
state confined the operations of both to the east of the 
Euphrates, the west-land became, in the fourteenth cen 
tury, the scene of a prolonged struggle for its possession 
between the Egyptians and the Hittites, These. conten- 
tions ended in both of the rival powers being exclud 
from lasting control in Palestine, which was thus le 
open to the Hebrews. The chosen people were now en- 
abled to occupy the land which was to be the theater of 
the development of the religion of Jehovah, until with 
the rise of the Aramean principalities to the west of the 
river, and the inauguration of the new Assyrian policy, 
the conditions were furnished which should prepare the 
way for that pure worship to become the religion of the 
world. 

University of Toronto, 





HELPING AND OVER-HELPING. 
BY J, R. MILLER, D.D, 


Even kindness may be overdone. One may be too 
gentle. Love may hold others back from duty, and thus 
may wreck destinies. We need to guard against meds 
dling with God’s discipline, softening the experience 
that he means to be hard, sheltering our friend from the 
wind that he intends to blow chillingly. AJ] summer 
does not make a good zone to live in; we need autumn 
and winter to temper the heat and keep vegetgtion from 
luxuriant overgrowth. The best thing we ‘do for 
others is not always to take their load or yah duty 
for them. 

Of course, we are to be helpful to others. No aim 
should be put higher in our life plans than that of per- 
sonal helpfulness, The motto of the true Christian can- ° 
not be other than that of the Master’s helpfulness: “ Not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.” Even in the 
ambition to gather dnd retain wealth, the spirit of the 
desire must be, if we are Christians at all, that thereby 
we may become more helpful to others; that through, or 
by means of, our wealth, we may be enabled to do larger 
and greater good. Whatever gift, power, or possession 
we have that we do not seek to use in this way, is not yet 
truly devoted toGod. Fruit is the test of character; and 
the purpose of fruit is not to adorn the tree or vine, but 
to feed hunger. Whatever we are, whatever we have, 
is fruit, and must be held for the feeding of the hunger 
of others. Thus personal helpfulness is the aim of ali 
truly consecrated life. Says Miss Dickinson : 

“If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain; 
If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain.” 


There are many ways of helping others. Some people 
help us in material ways, It is a still higher kind of 
help which we get from those who minister to our mental: 
needs, who write the books which charm, instruct, and 
entertain us. Mind is greater than body. Bread and 
clothing and houses and furniture will not sat 
intellectual cravings. There are those, however, 
help us in these loftier ranges. Music, poetry, 





minister both to our gratification and our culture.) ~ | 
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hooks bring to us inestimable benefits. They tell us of new 
worlds, and inspire us to conquer them. They show us 
lofty and noble ideals, and stimulate us to attain them. 
They make us larger, better, stronger. The help we get 
from books is incalculable. 
» Yet the truest and best help any one can give to others 
is notin material things, but in ways that make them 
_ stronger and better. Money is good alms, when money 
is really needed ; but in comparison with the divine gifts 
of hope, friendship, courage, sympathy, and love, it is 
paltry and poor. Usually the help people need is not 
so much the lightening of their burden as fresh strength 
to enable them to bear their burden and stand up under 
it. The best thing we can do for another, some one has 
said, is not to make some things easy for him, but to 
make something of him. 

‘It is just here that friendship makes most of its mis- 
takes. It overhelps. It helps by ministering relief, by 
lifting away loads, by gathering hindrances out of the 
way, when it would help much more wisely by seeking 
to impart hope, strength, energy. ‘Our friends,” says 
Emerson, “are those who make us do what we can.” 
Says another writer: “ Our real friend is not the man or 
' woman who smooths over our difficulties, throws a cloak 
. over our failings, stands between us and the penalties 


which our mistakes have brought upon us; but the man |. 


or woman who makes us understand ourselves and helps 
as to better things.” 

Love is weak, and too often it pampers and flatters. 
Tt thinks that loyalty requires it to make life as easy_as 
possible for the beloved one. Too often our friendship 
is most short-sighted in this regard, and most hurtful to 

we fervently desire to nid. We should never in- 
julge or encourage weakness in others when we can in 
any way stimulate it into strength. We should never 
do anything for another which we can inspire him to de 
for himself. Much parental affection errs at this point. 
Ohildren are sometimes sheltered when it were better if 
they faced the storm. They are saved from toil and 
exertion when toil and exertion are God’s ordained 
eans of grace for them, of which parents rob them in 
eit over-tenderness, There are children who are 
wronged by the cruelty and inhumanity of parents; 
but there are children also who are wronged of much 
that is noblest and best in their inheritance by the over- 
kindness of parents, 
_ In every warm friendship, too, there is strong tempta- 
tion to make the same mistake, We have tp be ever on 
our guard against over-helping. Our aim should always 
be to inspire in our friend new energy, to develop in him 
the noblest strength, to bring out his best manhood. 
Over-helping defeats these offices of friendship. 

There is one particular point at which a special word 
of caution may well be spoken. We need to guard our 
sympathies when we would comfort and help those who 
are suffering or who are in trouble of any kind, Illness 
is ofttimes made worse by the pity of friends. There is 
in weak natures a tendency to indulge sickness, to 
exaggerate its symptoms, to imagine that itis more 
serious than it really is, and easily to succumb to its 
influence. You find your friend indisposed, and you are 
profuse in your expressions of sympathy, encouraging 
or suggesting fears, urging prompt medical help. You 
think you have shown kindness, but very likely you 
have done sore injury. You have left a depressing in- 
fluence behind you. Your friend is disheartened and 
alarmed. You have made him weaker, not stronger. 

It may seem hard-hearted to appear to be unsympa- 
thetic with invalids and those who are slightly or even 
seriously sick, not to take interest in their complaints, 
not to say commiserating things to them; but it is the 
part of true friendship to help sick people fight the 
battle with their ills, We ought therefore to guard 
against speaking any word which will discourage them, 
increase their fear, exaggerate their thought of their ill- 
ness, or weaken them in their struggle. On the other 
hand, we ought to say what will cheer and strengthen 
them, and make them braver for the fight. Our duty is 
to help them to get well. 

Perhaps the very medicine they need is a glimpse of 
cheerful outlook. Sick people ofttimes fall into a mood 
of disheartenment and self-pity, which seriously retards 
their recovery. To sit down beside them, then, and fall 
into their gloomy spirit, listening sympathetically to 
their discouraged words, is to do them sore unkindness. 

The true office of friendship, in such cases, is to drive 
away the discouragement, and put hope and courage into 
the sore heart.. We must try to make our sick friend 
braver, to endure his sufferings. 

Then even in the sacredness of sorrow we should never 


‘fal. It should never tend to pamper weakness, to en- 


with tin, Vas & Seth shate'ba ba Veena susalve 
their sorrow as a messenger from God, and to bear them- 
selves as God’s children under it. Instead, therefore, of 
mere emotional condolence with our friends in their times 
of grief, we should seek to present to them the strong 
comforts of divine love, and to inspire them to the bear- 
ing of their sorrow in faith and hope and love. 

So all personal helpfulness should be wise and thought- 


courage dependence, to make people timid, to debilitate 
manliness and womanliness, to make parasites of those 
who turn to us with their burdens and needs, We mast 
take care that our helping does not dwarf any life which 
we ought rather to stimulate to noble and beautiful 
growth. God'never makes such mistakes as this. He 
never fails us in need; but he loves us too well, and is too 
wise to relieve us of weights which we need to make our 
growth healthful and vigorous. We should learn from 
God, and should help as he —_ without ever over- 
helping. 
Philadelphia, 





SAFE IN. THE DARK. 
BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


Life’s daily work, its little cares, 
Its slow, monotonous hours, 

Are like the coarse protecting sheath 
That hides the hearts of flowers. 

Safe in the dark the soul unfolds 
Within its narrow room, 


While radiant spaces 1% by love 
Wait for the perfect bloom. 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 





A VOICE FROM ANOTHER CORNER. 
BY L. SANDYS. 


I have been much interested in reading questions asked 
on the subject of managing a class of boys, especially as 
they came from the “corner class.” Having had just 
such a class for some years, a few words, written from 
personal experience, may not be amiss, 

We will suppose that the boys are all in their places 
when the teacher arrives. Do not greet them as a class. 
Speak to each individually... There is nothing a boy-dis- 
likes so much as being overlooked. If they have missed 
a Sunday, always ask why. Let them see that you missed 
them; it will givethem an added importance in their own 
eyes that will never hurtthem. Teach them to be reverent 
and well-behaved in class, because they are met together 
to study God’s Word, not out of personal respect for you. 
I know of nothing that ever made me feel so badly as 
one Sunday, on hearing the boys talking during prayers, 
to find them stop and look ashamed when they met my 
eye. Impress upon them the fact that they are praying 
to God, not to you, as they often seem to think. 

Now for the lesson. Never take too much for granted 
about your scholars’ knowledge. I remember one Sun- 
day we had a lesson on John the Baptist. I went into it 
fully, as I thought, but a boy of about sixteen years 
asked me, with a puzzled look on his honest face, if 
“John the Baptist lived before the flood.” Now you 
may think that boy stuptd. He was nothing of the kind. 
It was sheer ignorance. It was my own fault; for I had 
supposed that he knew that Jobn the Baptist lived con- 
siderably after Noah. If a boy misses a lesson, always 
take a few moments to explain it to him, so that he can 
follow the lesson for the day. I often let the other boys 
tell him; it does them no harm to review it, and gives 
you an dpportunity to find out how much they really 
understood. And then, by doing so, you show him that 
you are not there just to hurry through the lesson for 
the day, but are really anxious that he should under- 
stand it. 

Now we will take the case of a scholar who comes 
regularly, but is often late. Do all you can in the way 
of marking the attendance and collection (it is easy to 
add his name and contribution after the lesson). Ihave 
his Bible open at the place, his chair ready, and all the 
boys anxiously watching the door, by the time he arrives. 
Then, the moment he is seated, just a smile and a whis- 
pered “I was so afraid we should have to commend¢e 
without you,” and the lesson begins. I rarely have to 
do it more than twice. He knows that I consider it of 
the greatest importance that he should hear all the les- 
son, and very soon thinks sa too. 

We will consider next the case of a boy asking a ques- 
tion the answer to which you don’t know. Always sav 
so frankly. Make a note of it, and find out by next 
Sunday. You will perhaps say that by that time he 





. forget that our mission to others is not merely to weep 
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nothing of the kind, ‘Just say, “ Boys, 

me a question last Sunday,” te eh ey 
tioning glance. Never give an evasive answer, Re- 
member that a scholar depends in a great many instances 
entirely upon his Sunday-school teacher, and gets very 
little other instruction but what he receives in class. If 
he is quick at reading faces, he will see that you are 
putting him off, and will be very unlikely to trust your. 
word another time; and this will prevent his asking 
questions, which is a most important point. 





will have forgotten all about it. He will have done 








If he takes your answer in good faith, it may give him’ 


a fulse impression on a most important truth all his life, 
whereas, if you had simply said “I don’t know,” he 
would have asked on until he found some one else 
who did, 


And now we will suppose that something happens to 


take the boys’ attention off the lesson,—something that 
-Makes them laugh, for instance, 
them, impress on their minds the fact that it did not 
happen by accident, but that Satan arranged it 20 as to 
take their thoughts off the lesson; and you will find, as 
I have done, that they will soon pay no attention to such 
trifles, By way of illustration, I must tell you that one 
Sunday we had for our lesson the Parable of the Sowers 
You must bear in mind that my boys were from seven- 
teen to twenty-one years of age, and remarkably atten- 
tive; but this Sunday, whenever I looked up, as I was 
explaining the lesson, I heard suppressed laughter, and 
rows of glistening teeth met my astonished eyes. The 
more solemn the subject grew, the more they laughed. 
They positively seemed possessed. It wasawful. Finally 
I closed the Bible in despair, There was no use trying 
to teach them that day. 


Instead of scolding 


Well, some time afterwards we had the very same 


parable, and it brought back to me that awful Sunday; 
for I had never forgotten it, and always called it my 
“black Sunday.” 
since, and determined that this time I would make a 
double effort to impress the truth upon them. But what 
was my horror to find them all giggling, and to see that 
for some unknown reason they were utterly unable to 
pay any attention! 


I had had no trouble with the class 


Suddenly it flashed across my mind that for some rea- 


son Satan was trying to prevent them learning the truths 
.in this beautiful parable. And I was equally determined 
that they should. I looked from.one to the other, saying 
earnestly, ‘‘ Boys, I think there must be some one in this 
class whom Satan is trying to prevent hearing this par- 
ticular lésson.” The laughter died away, and I continued: 
“Do you remember another Sunday when you laughed 
all through the lesson ?” 


There was no need for any to answer. The crimson 


cheeks and downcast eyes showed that they did. Sol 
said gravely: 
son, and is the only time you have not listened?” 
Every eye was instantly raised to mine in awed compre- 
hension. 
on, and a more attentive class I never had. 


“Do you know that this is the same les- 


Not another word was said. The lesson went 


Ever after, when anything took their attention off the 


lesson, I had but to look up quietly for a second, and I 
knew, that they remembered the Parable of the Sower. 


Chatham, Ontario. 





THE TEACHER’S TEXTS. 
BY E. W. GILLES. 
What the teacher is to'teach. Acts 28 : $1. 


The manner and object of doing it. 2 Timothy 2: 
24-26.’ 
With what it is to be done. 2 Chronicles 17: 9. 


In preparing the lesson, study, search, meditate, pray. 

Note in the following references that when we study we 
have a teacher, when we search we have a guide, when 
we meditate we have one who will bring to our remem- 
brance, and when we pray we have one who is able to 
give. 

Study. 2 Timothy 2: 15; John 14: 26, 

Search. John 5: 39; 16: 13. 

Meditate. Joshua 1:8; John 14: 26. 

Pray. James 1:5; Proverbs 2: 6. 

In teaching, teach the Word, rather than about the 
Word. 

Teach out of the Word, rather than outside of the 
Word. 

Have as many questions as possible answered out of the 
Word, by writing the questions-and-answer references 
on the mens and having the scholars find and read 
them. 

Ask the eh a to yelpatesr answer references before 
giving any yourself. 

Encourage the echolars to take notes. This will fasten 







































the lesson in their memories, and give them something 
to study over again at home, during the week. 

Teach topically, as in Luke 24 : 27, and Acts 28 : 23. 

If the scholars are saved, direct the teaching so as to 
be a training for service, as in 2 Timothy 2: 2, and Titus 
139. 

If the scholars are unsaved, make the teaching dis- 
tinctively evangelistic, as in Acts 8 : 30-35, both in the 
class and individually outside of the class. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





MINGO. 
BY M. E, SAFFOLD. 


Over thirty years ago, a cargo of negroes, brought from 
Africa, was landed on the coast, near Savannah, Georgia. 
The negroes were immediately sold to planters, and by 
them put upon their plantations to work. Unable to 
speak a word of English, ignorant and degraded as it 
was possible for them to be, they were, at the same 
time, docile and obedient, and readily learned to per- 
form the daties assigned them. One of them came 
into the possession of my family under the following 

circumstances : 

"One morning Uncle Abram, father’s colored manager 
on the plantation, came into the yard leading a very tall 
and exceedingly black negro man, whose hands were 
tied in front of him with a rope, one end of which Abram 
held, Father, mother, little sister Nelly, and myself, 
met him at the steps, where Abram explained that his 
prisoner was Mingo, the African whom our neighbor, 
Mr. Jenkins, had bought some time before, who had 
run away from his master, and been caught in one. of 
father’s cotton-houses, asleep. 

“ Why did you tie him?” asked father, reprovingly. 

“ Being a wild African, I was afraid of him, sir,” said 
Abram, apologetically. 

Mingo stood leaning against the steps, listless and 
indifferent, and, if understanding the conversation, giving 
no sign of it. 

» Anna,” said my father, “I expect the poor creature 

is. half starved. Give him some breakfast, and I will 
take him home myself, and see if I can’t keep Jenkins 
from being too hard on him. Heis a*truel master,” 

This man Jenkins had once been father’s overseer, and 
been dismissed from the plantation for undue severity 
with the negroes. 

‘ Mother went into the house and returned, bringing a 
plate of food. F, 

“Mingo,” she said, going close up to him and speak- 
ing very gently, “ I am going to‘untie this rope, that you 
may eat. You will not try to get away,—will you?” 

Although he probably did not comprehend all she said, 
still the voice, manner, and the food, all indicated kind- 
ness. With a weary sigh he said, simply : 

“ Mingo stay.” 

With her own fingers, mother untied the rope tenderly, 
lest she hart his bruised wrists, and, making him sit down, 
placed the plate of fuod on his lap and bade him eat. The 
verse her own lips had taught me flashed across my mind: 
“ A cup of water in my name to the least of these.” 

Taking father by the hand, mother led him into the 
house. Through | an open window I saw her standing 
before him, her tender eyes suffused with tears, and, like 
Esther before the king, pleading with all her soul for 
this poor member of an oppressed race. Mingo had fin- 
ished eating when they returned, mother’s face shining 
as if an angel hadtouchedit. Father, too, looked greatly 
concerned. 

“Give Mingo a hoe,” he said, “and let him cut down 
those weeds behind the smoke-house while I’m away, 
And mind, Mingo, you are not to get out of sight of the 
house.” 

Mingo obediently took the hoe and went to work, still 
showing absolute indifference to everything. 

Father mounted his horse, which stood ready saddled, 
and rode away, saying : 

**T will do my best, Anna, to gratify you.” 

T went into the house to recite my lessons to mother. 
When they were over, she took me by the hand, and, 
carrying her litile Bible, led me to the place where 
Mingo was at work. Seating herself upon a bench, she 
told him to put down his hoe, she wished to talk with 
him. Mingo sat down upon a wheelbarrow, folded his 
hands upon his knees, and looked silently at the ground. 
Jast then Nelly came flitting across the yard to where 
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seemed to walk, but to fly like « bird. As she nestled 
down by mother, Mingo gave a quick look at her, and 
an expression of pleased surprise crept over his stolid 
face. 
“ Mingo,” said mother, “ did you run away?” 
“ Yaw,” he answered. 
“Why did you do it? Didn’t you know you would 
be caught and whipped ? ” 
“ Mingo no mine,” he replied, listlessly. 
Mother’s face contracted as with great pain, but her 
voice was soft as music with sympathy as she continued : 
“Do they treat you badly, Mingo?” 
“Hurt Mingo’s back,” he said. “ Mingo no mine. 
Mingo’s heart hurt; want to see mudder, brudders,”— 
and the great tears came into his eyes. 
I can never forget the expression that came over 
mother’s face as she realized that this poor, benighted 
creature, urged by his love of home and mother, had 
actually set out to reach the shores of Africa that he 
might be with them. 
“ Mingo,” she said gently, “ did you ever hear of God, 
of Jesus, of heaven?” 
He shook his head vaguely in response to each ques- 
tion. Simply, as if talking to a child, she told him the 
story of his creation, of God's great love for him, of 
Christ’s death that he might live; she pictured to his 
darkened mind heaven and the angels. At last, open- 
ing her Bible, she read to him verse after verse from 
Revelation, closing with the words: “And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow nor crying; neither shall 
there be any more pain.” 

Shutting the book, she looked up into his face. The 
tears were flowing down his dusky cheeks. 

Suddenly Nelly sprang from mother’s side, and, run- 
ning up to him, put her hand into her pocket, and, taking 
out her mite of a handkerchief, reached up and wiped 
the tears from his eyes and cheeks, I was frightened, 
and sprang forward to draw her back; for, like Abram, 
I had a terror of the wild African, but mother held me 
back, saying: 

“ Be still, Robert!” 

Mingo slowly unclasped his hands and put them be- 
hind him, as though he feared to touch something sacred. 

* Lilly gal angel?” he asked, looking wistfully into 
mother’s face. 

“No,” she answered, smiling through her tears. 

“‘ Look laik angel,” continued Mingo, gazing at Nelly 
with awe and admiration. 

“Come, Nelly,” said mother; 
house now.” 

She turned away, deeply touched. Nelly smiled into 
the black face above her, and said : 

“Nelly sorry for Mingo. Keep Nelly’s handkerchief 
to wipe his eyes.” 

Putting the handkerchief into his hand, she ran away 
to the house. 

Father returned soon after, 
happy face, he said: 

“Yes, my dear, I have bought Mingo. Jenkins said 
he was glad to get rid of him. Now what will you do 
with him? He is your property, and I wash my hands 
of him.” 

“Tl accept the responsibility,” cried mother, de- 
lightedly. 

Mingo was called up and told the change in his con- 
dition. The full meaning of it dawned upon him slowly. 
When at last he realized it, he fell at mother’s feet, 
clasped his hands, and, with tears and laughter, cried out: 

“Whip Mingo! Starve Mingo! Mingo no run ’way. 
Lib wid pritty lady an’ lilly gal, hear bout God, ’bout 
Jesus.” 

So Mingo became our slave. His devotion to mother 
and Nelly was extreme, and not long after his purchase 
he was the means of saving them from almost certain 
death. The horses drawing the light carriage in which 
they were driving became frightened, and dashed head- 
long towards a long, narrow bridge spanning a deep 
creek. Mingo was in a field near by, picking cotton with 
other negroes. He rushed to the rescue, and, seizing the 
horses by the bridles, brought them to a sudden stop. 
Trampled beneath the horses’ feet, he received an ugly 
cut in his face and a bad hurt in his hip, but he kept his 
hold until other assistance came. In an unconscious 
condition he was carried home. As soon as he opened 
his eyes and saw mother, bending tearfully over him, he 
asked : 

“ Mistis an’ lilly gal no burt?” 

Assured that they were safe, he smiled, and never 


“we will go to the 


Looking into mother’s 





we were, her clustering curls and soft white dress floating 


7 






Mother nursed him faithfally—read to him, 
with him, her whole sou! absorbed with the desire for his 
salvation, Nelly all the while flitting around his bed like 
a white dove. The cuts healed, and he was well, except 
for a slight lameness, which never left him; and he was 
afterwards kept about the yard, to do such light work as 
wood-chopping and gardening. He never grew out of 
the simplicity of childhood. 

One day, not long after his illness, he told mother he 
wished to be baptized and join the church. Father had 
upon the plantation a church, in which an ordained 
minister of the gospel preached to the negroes, On the 
Sundays when he was absent, mother was accustomed to 
go to the church, taking Nelly and myself with her, 
and read and sing with such of the negroes as wished to 
come. Mingo was always present, sitting very close to 
mother, very quiet and very attentive. After he ex- 
pressed a desire for baptism, at the next coming of the 
minister it was attended to. He objected to any change 
in his name, saying: 

“Maybe meet mudder in hebben. 
Mingo. No know new name.” 

So he stood up before the minister, mother beside him, 
helping him to answer the questions, while Nelly hel: 
to her hand, The water was poured upon his bowed 
head as he humbly promised to be Christ’s faithful 
servant, 

With the close of the war came a great change. Father 
died, and the plantation went to ruin for the want of 
proper management, Mother moved to a neighboring 
town, that Nelly and I might go toschool. Mingo fol- 
lowed us, but we were too poor to keep him; so, by 
mother’s advice, he supported himself by hiring to do . 
odd jobs, we helping him when he needed it. He camé 
constantly to see us, bringing always to Nelly something 
he had picked up in his rambles,—a pretty shell or 
flower, or bright feather from some bird’s wing. 

One fearful day little Nelly sickened suddenly and 
died, While she lay in her coffin, mother, sitting be- 
side her, heard the familiar call with which Mingo 
always announced his coming. Going out, she found 
him at the steps, a cluster of pure white lilies, gathered 
from the woods, ‘in his hands. He had not heard o' 
Nelly’s death, so smiled and looked around mother. for 
asight of her. Not seeing her, he held up the lilies and 
said, “ Fur lilly gal.” 

Choking down her sobs, mother led him to the room 
where lay Nelly, with white flowers all about her, asleep 
in death. 

Regardless of those around him, Mingo fell upon his 
knees and gazed long and intently into the sweet, pale 
face; then, looking up at mother, while a heavenly light 
rested upon his scarred and dusky countenance, he whis- 


pered : 
} | 
i 


“ Lilly gal angel now?” 
, 


Mudder know 


** Yes,” sobbed mother. 

“Lib in hebben wid God?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Jesus take her?” 

“ Yes.” 

He arose from his knees, and, laying the lilies rev- 
erently above the little heart, now so still, but which had 
so often bounded at the coming of her humble friend, he 
limped out of the room. 

Mingo’s visits to us became rarer after Nelly’s death, 
although he still retained his strong love for my mother, 
For several weeks we lost sight of him altogether, when 
one evening a negro man came to tell mother that Mingo 
was very if, and wished to see her. She went immedi- 
ately, and found him hopelessly ill with pneumonia, As 
she entered the room he looked gratefully towards her, 
and held out a feeble hand. 

“Mingo,” said mother, wiping the death-dew from his 
forehead, “is there anything I can do for you?” 

Reaching his hand inside his bosom, Mingo drew out 
a little scrap of something white, and laid it in mother’s 
hand. She opened it. It was the little handkerchief 
with which Nelly had wiped away his tears the day he 
came to us a trembling fugitive. He had treasured it 
through all these long years. 

“When Mingo go, put it on face,” he whispered. 

“Mingo,” asked mother, in tears, “are you ready 
to go?” 

She leaned over him to catch his answer. 
broken and almost inaudible: 

“ Mingo no ’fraid,—Mistis tell bout God,—’bout Jesus, 
—’bout angels,—Mingo b’l’eve,—Mingo no go home an’ 
see mudder,—go hebben, see lilly angel.” 

With a smile upon his face, and looking straight into 
mother’s eyes, he died. 


It came, 





alluded to the oceurrence again. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1891.] 


























1, July 5.—The Word Made Fiesh........ John 1: 1-18 
2. July 12.—Christ’s First Discip! John 1: 29-42 
& Daly 19,.—Obrist’s First Miracle.,....c..cccccecssoeseresersecseeene soso OM 2 : Idk 
4, July 26.—Christ and Nicod Jobe 3 : 1-417 
6. August 2.—Christ at Jacob's Well John 4: 6-26 
6. August 9,—Christ’s Authority Jobn 5: 17-30 
7. Atigust 16,—The Five Thousand Fed......... ...seermererseeeee SOMME: 1-14 
8. August 23,—Cbrist the Bread of Life John 6 :26-40 
9. August 20,—Christ at the Feast................ sevsereed OD 7 1 81-44 
10, September 6.—The True Children of God coreJ ON 8 : 31-47 
1). September 13,—Christ and the Blind Man... John 9: 1-12, 85-38 
12. ber 20.—Christ tle Good Shepherd Jobn 10 : 1-16 
‘Be 27.~—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov, 4: 12-19; or, 


Missionary Lesson, Acts 10 : 25-35. 





- LESSON IL, SUNDAY,- JULY 12, 1891. 
Titux: CHRIST'S FIRST DISCIPLES, 
LESSON TEXT. 


(John 1: 29-42, Memory verses: 40-42.) 
_ COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION, 


29 | The next day John seeth | 29 Onthemorrow he seeth Jesus 
Jesus coming untohim,andsaith,| coming unto him, and saith, 
Behold the Lamb of God, which Behold, the Lamb of God, 
taketh away the sin of the world! which ‘taketh away the sin of 
$0 This is he of whom I said, | 80 the world! This is he of whom 
'/fter me cometh a man which is I said, After me cometh aman 

preferred before me; for he was| which is become before me: 
before me. $1 for he was *before me, And 
$1 And I knew him not: but I knew him not; but that he 
that he should be made manifest should be made manifest to 
to Is’ra-el, therefore am I come Israel, for this cause came I 
with water. 82 baptizing *with water. And 

_ $2 And John bare record, say- John bare witness, saying, I 
ing, I saw the Spirit descending have beheld the Spirit descend- 
heaven like a dove, and it ing as a dove out of heaven; 

upon him. $8 and it abode upon him. And 

“$8 And I knew him not: buthe| I knew him not: but he that 

thatsent me to baptize with water, sent me to baptize * with water, 
the same said unto me, Upon he said unto me, Upon whom- 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit soever thou shalt see the Spirit 
descending, and remaining on descending, and abiding upon 
him, the same is he which bap- him, the same is he that bap- 


tizeth with the Holy Ghost, : tizeth *with the Holy Spirit. 
94 And I saw, and bare record | $4 And I have seen and have 
’ that this is the Son of God, borne witness that this is the 


86 J Again the next day after, 
John stood, and two of bis dis- 


Son of God, 
85 Again on the morrow John 
was standing, and two of his 
86 disciples; and he looked upon 
Jesus as he walked, and saith, 
$7 Beliold, the LambofGod! And 
the two disciples heard him 
speak, and they followed Jesus, 
88 And Jesus turned, and beheld 
them following; and saith unto 
them, What seek ye? And 
they said unto him, Rabbi, 
(which is to say, being inter- 
preted, Master), where abidest 
89 thou? He saith unto them, 
Come, and ye shall see. They 
‘came therefore and saw where 
he abode; and they abode with 
him that day: it was about the 
40 tenth hour. One of the two 
that heard John speak, and 
followed him, was Andrew, 
41 Simon Peter’s brother. He 
findeth first his own brother 
Simon, and saith unto him, We 
have found the Messiah (which 
is, being interpreted, ® Christ). 
42 He brought him unto Jesus. 
Jesus looked upon him, and 
said, Thou art Simon the son 
of *John : thou shalt be called 
Cephas (which is by interpre- 
tation, * Peter), 


ciples ; 
: 86 And looking upon Jesus as he 
he saith, Bebold the 
Lamb of God! 
97 And the two disciples heard 
fim speak, and they followed 


88 Then Jesus turned, and saw 
them following, and saith unto 
them, What seek ye? They said 
tinto him, Rabbi, (which is to 
say, being interpreted, Master,) 
where dwellest thou? 

, 89 He saith unto them, Come 
and see, They came and saw 
where he dwelt, and abode with 
him that day: for it was about the 

th hour. 

40 One of the two which heard 
John speak, and followed him, was 
Andrew, Si’mon Péter’s brother. 
+41 He first findeth his own 
brother SI’non, and saith unto 
him, We have found the Mes-si’as, 
which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ. ° 


. 42 And he brought him to Jesus. 
And when Jesus beheld him, he 
said, Thou art SI’mon the son of 
Sona: thou shalt be called Cv- 
phas, which is by interpretation, 
4 stone. 





10r, bear-th the sin £Gr. frst in regard ®0r, in 4Or, Teacher 
se Anointed. *Gr. aes. called in at xvi. 17, Jonah. ?That 
fs, oo 


aaaonten yee ay would substitute “ yee " for “ whic ” In verse 
tn wi for “with water" in verses 3! a 
Bpirit for “ with the oly Spirit’’ in verse a. 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 
* Gotpen Text ror THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20: 81. 


nd 33,and “ in the Holy 





Lesson Toric: The Son Manifested to Men. 


1. By Divine Attegtation, vs. 32-34. 
2. By Faithful Declaration, vs. 29-31, 35, 36. 
3. By Personal Fellowship, vs. 37-42. 


Goupen Text: Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.—John 1 : 29. 


Lesson ovrume: | 


. Damy Home Reaprxos: 
M.—John 1:294% The Son manifested to men. 
T.—John 1: 43-51. Further manifestations. 
W.—Matt. 3: 13-17. Jesus endorsed. 
T¥.—Mark1:1-11, Jesus endorsed. 
F,—Acts1:1-14. Waiting for the promise, 
$.—Aocts 2:1-21. The proinise fulfilled, 
$.—<Acts 10: 34-48. The fulfilment enlarged. 





| °° UESsoN ANALYSIS. 











I. MANIFESTED BY =e ATTESTATION, 


1, The Descending Spirit: 
an. leave beheld the Spirit deueieg . it abode upon him 


“ee pee heavens rent asunder, and the 
ar’ 
The vated Ghost descended in a bodily form (Luke 8 : 99). 
John ... hath borne witness unto the truth (John 5 : 38). 
i. The Approving Father ; 
He that sent me . Poste ape am gui 
The Lord said unto me, Thou art m son (Psa, 2 
My chosen, in whom my soul delighteth ina. 42°: a, 
This is my beloved e him (Matt. 17; 
He received from od the F Father our and glory @ ‘Pet. 1:17), 


it. The Supreme Gift: 
He... baptizeth with the Holy Spirit (33). 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost (Matt. 8 : 11). 
Te my oh all filed with tae Holy Ghost ery Ae 
ey were e t (Acts2:4 
The Holy Ghost fell on all them Viet 10 ‘ear 
1. “ And Jobn bare witness.” (1) Whee Jone knew; (2) What John 
said; (3) What John Xerecn ohn as a witness; (1) 
o SeREeeet: (2) Clear; q Convi 


He saw the Spirit of God descending as 4 2 pt # 3: 16). 


2, ‘The same is he,” dy What wa eanestet of the Messiah; (2) 
hat was realized in Jesus.—(1) An appointed token ; (2) A clear 
demonstration. 


8, “ This is the Son of God.”’ (1) The lowly Jesus; (2) The divine 
token ; (8) The complete demonstration. 


II, MANIFESTFD BY FAITHEUL DBCLARATION, 

1. Exalting Jesus: 

The Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world (29). 
It is he that shall save his people from werd sins (Matt. 1: 21). 
In none other is there salvation ee 4:12). 
Christ died for our sins (1 Cor. 1 
The unsearchable riches of Charli tip. 3: 8). 
il, Humbling Self: 
After me cometh a man which is become before me (30). 
hose shoes I am not worthy to bear (Matt. 3 ; 11 
I have need to be baptized o eye (Matt. 8:14 4 


The latchet of whose shoe I am not worth hingoe (John 1 : 27). 
He must increase, but I must decrease (Jo 


Ul. Continuing Stedfast ; 


Again on the morrow John. . 
God! (35, 36.) 


He wan, endureth to the end, the same shall be saved (Matt. 10 : 22). 
Ye. Pear dey continued with’ re ke in my pees (Luke 22: 28). 
Be unmoveable (1 Cor. 15: 

bardship with me, as a good soldier (2 Tim. 2 : 3). 


nr “ Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” (1) John’s comprehensive theme; (2) Jesus’ unap- 
. en character; (8) Jesus’ illimitable work. 
‘He was before me.” Jesus before John (1) In existence; (2) 
sin rank; & In authority ; (4) In influence. 
** He loo upon Jesus as he walked.” The walk of Jesus (1) 
a a matchless exhibition; (2) As a worthy study; (3) As a 
faultless pattern. 


Ww 


. saith, Behold the Lamb of 


Ill. MANIFESTED BY PERSONAL FELLOWSHIP. 


1. Following After Jesus: 
Two disciples heard him speak, and they een Jesus, (37). 
Follow me. And he arose, and followed (Matt. 9°: 9). 
Let him deny himself, . .. and follow me (Matt. 4X. 24). 
He forsook all, and rose up and followed him (Luke 5 : 28). 
My sheep hear my voice, ... and they follow me (John 10 : 27). 


it. Communing with Jesus: 
Jesus . . . saith unto them, ... And they said wnto him (38), 


Our heart huraing within us, while he spake to us (Luke 24 : 32). 
They marvejled that he was peaks th a woman (John 4 : 27). 
ppeniag the things concerning the kingdom ty 4 (Acts 1: 8). 

I will... sup with him, and he with me (Rev. 3 : 


til. Abiding with Jesus: 
And oo abode with him that day (39). 


The . and saw where he abode (John 1 : 39). 
Abi eint me “and Lin you (Jobn 16 : 4), 
Ifa man abide not in me, he is cast forth (John 15 : 6). “ 
be know that he abideth in us, by the Spirit (1 John 8 ; 24). 
1. “They followed Jesus.” (1) The initial influence ; (2) The de- 
cisive act: (3) The resulting life. 
2. “Come, and ye shall see.” (1) povneiiees (2) Assurance.—(1) 
The call ; (2) The response; (8) The result, 
8. We have found the Messiah.” (1) A blessed discovery ; (2) A 
wise proclamation ; (3) A saving message. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SYMBOLISM OF THE LAMB, 


Any cherished object (2 Sam. 12 : 1-6). 

Weak believers (Isa, 40:11; John 21 : 15). 
Believers at in the world (Luke 10 : 8). 
Believers generally (Isa. 5 : 17 ; 11 : 6). 

God’s foes (Psa. 87 : 20; Jer. 51 : 40). 

Christ's purity (Exod. 12 : 5; 1 Pet. 1 : 19). 
Christ’s patience (Isa. 563 : 7 ; Acts 8 : 32). 
Christ's sacrifice (John 1 : 29, 35, 36; Rev. 5 : 6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EvENTS.—Jesus comies to the Jordan to be 
baptized by John; is recognized by him ; then after baptism 
there comes a divine attestation in bodily form, and by a voice 
out of the heavens, Jesus is led by the Spirit into the wil- 
derness ; he fasts forty days, and is tempted by Satan, three 
specific attacks being narrated by Matthew and Luke. He 
returns to where John was baptizing. Priests and Levites 
are sent from Jerusalem to inquire of John, “ Who art thou?” 
After several negative answers, he declares himself to be 
“the voice of one crying in the wilderness,” the foreranner 
of the Messiah. He justifies his baptism, but tel!s that there 
is one standiag among them far more worthy than he. The 
lesson begins with what happened on the day after this dec- 
laration was made. 

Priace.—In Bethany (or, Beth-abara), beyond Jordan. See 
last Lesson Surroundings. 

Tre.—Probably about seven weeks after the baptism of 
Jesus; that is, at the close of February, A.U.C. 780,—A.D. 27. 

Prrsows.—John the Baptist and Jesus; two disciples of 


: herds crs bor ieee Sea RS 


brother of Andrew. 
Incrpewts.—John sees Jesus coming, and polsis hhins-ont! 


‘a8 the Lamb of God, declaring that this was he of whom he 


had spoken, and that his own mission was to make him mani- 
fest. He repeats the story of the divine attestation at the 
baptism of Jesus, bearing witness himself that this is the Son 
of God. The next day John repeats his testimony about 
Jesus as the Lamb of God in the presence of two of his dis 
ciples. These follow Jesus, who turns and questions them. 
They go with him to where he abode. One of them, Andrew, 
finds his brother Simon, and tells him they have found the 
Messiah. When brought to Jesus by Andrew, he is given — 
the few name ‘Cephas, which ‘is, by interpretation, Peter; 
that is, “ rock,” or “stone.” 

There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 29, 30.—On the morrow he seeth Jesus coming unto 
him, and saith, Behold, the Lamb of. God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world! This is he of whom I said, After me cometh a 
man which is become before me: for he was before me.—On the 
morrow: That is, the next day after the events just mentioned 
in the preceding verses. The narrative moves on from day 
to day, and evidently moves towards the day mentioned in 
verse 35 as the central point of the narrative portion of the 
chapter,—the starting-point of the history as this writer gives 
it, His own relation to Jesus began on that memorable day. 
Tt was as Jesus was drawing near to the place where John was 
talking with his disciples, that the words calling attention to 
him as the Lamb of God were uttered. On the preceding 
day John had spoken fully of the coming one to his disciples. 
He now points to Jesus, and declares him to be the one of 
whom he had been speaking. The term “ Lamb of God” is 
evidently founded upon Isaiah 53:7. John thus eonnects 
Jesus with the prophetic utterances of the Old Testament 
prophet. The Revised Version gives the appropriate ren- 
derings to the original word, which is represented by “taketh 
away ” in the text, and “beareth” in the margin. The word 
is capable of both meanings, but the preference may be given, 
as in the version, to the former.—This is he of whom I said: 
There is a reference in these words to what had been said on 
the preceding day, as we may believe, and also to what hind 
been said on other former occasions, The expression which 
follows must, of course, have been heard by the disciples and 
the people with whom John was now speaking. 

Verses 31, 32—And I knew him not »but that he should be 
made manifest to Israel, for this cause came I baptizing with water. 
And John bare witness, saying, I have beheld the Spirit descend- 
ing as a dove out of heaven ; and it abode upon him: The ex- 
pression “I knew him not” seems to be explained by the 
words of verse 33. John had not seen the fulfilment of the 
promised sign until the baptism, and thus had not received 
the divine assurance which had been indicated. Neverthe- 
lesa, the mission appointed for John was to the end of making 
Jesus manifest to Israel. The baptism with water was pre- 
paratory to the baptism of the Spirit. The baptism of Jesus 
by John was the introduction of Jesus to his work. Verse 32 
gives the testimony of John to the fact which caused him to 
know Jesus to be the Messiah, The phrase at the beginuing 
of verse 32 not only gives special emphasis to what is said, 
but also brings forward impressively the idea of testimony, 
which is fundamental to this gospel. The “ behohding” 
which is here mentioned took place at the time of the bap- 
tism of Jesus, which event occurred, as we may believe, 
before the time of what is mentioned in verse 19. The verb 
here used is descriptive of an actual sight. John, says Godet, 
sees descending from the sky, which is regt, a luminous form 
like a dove, which rests and abides upon Jesus. The “abiding” 
upon him is indicative of the permanent continuance of the 
Spirit with Jesus, 

Verses 33, 34.~-And I knew him not: but he that sent me to 
baptize with water, he said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou shalt 
see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon him, the same is he 
that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit. And I have seen, and hive 
borne witness that this is the Son of God: John again declares 
that he did not know Jesus, in the sense here intended, until 
the baptism ; bat at that time the promised sign was revealed. 
— He said unto me: That is, by some direct revelation or 
communication God made known to John, what the sign 
should be, and what it should signify.— Upon whomsoever thou 
shalt see: The probable meaning is, “Shalt see when thou art 
engaged in thy work of baptizing with water.” The person 
comiug to him for baptism upon whom the Spirit should thus 
manifestly descend, would, he was told, be proved thereby to 
be the one whose forerunner he himeelf was. The “1” of 
verse 34 is emphatic: “I, on my part,’—to whom the assur- 
ance was given,—“ TI have had the fulfilment, and have given 
my testimony in accordance with what I have seen.” ‘The 
witness which John bears is a witness to Jesus,—that he is 
the one to whom the divine declaration had referred, the 
one to whom also the divine tbstiomy Was given in the 








John, one of them Andrew, and the other almost certainly 





words, “This is my beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased?” 

















dike ade: The Meaiah is viewed pidisleninaies 
on the divine side. John recognizes Jesus as the one who 
has sonship taGod in the highest sense. “I knew him not,” 
John says, “ but, having seen the promised sign, I came to 
ktiow him, and my testimony has followed my knowledge,— 
I bear witness to what I have seen.” 

Verses 35, Shiccilihte desis neve Puke wen itdnding, and 
two of his disciples ; and he looked upon Jesus as he walked, and 
saith, Behold, the Lamb of God: The words of John here evi- 
dently point backward to those of verse 29. Behold the one 
of whom I was speaking to you yesterday, he says to the two 
disciples. He had already suggested to them, as we may 
believe, that when Jesus should appear again, they should 
_ go to him, and Bhoald learn of him and from him through a 

personal interview. This supposition accounts most easily 
for the immediatenesseof action on the part of the two disci- 
ples which is indicated in verse 37. 

Verses 37-39.—And the two disciples heard him speak, and 
they followed Jesus. And Jesus turned, and beheld them follow- 
ing, and saith unto them, What seek ye? And they said unto 
him, Rabbi (which is to say, being interpreted, Master), where 
abidest thou? He saith wnto them, Come, and ye shall see. They 
came therefore and saw where he abode ; and they abode with him 
that day: it was about the tenth hour: The word “ followed” 
here evidently means, not that they followed Jesus as disci- 
ples, but that they went after him in order to form his ac- 
quaintance and to learn from him what John would have 
them learn, They followed Jesus, apparently, as soon as they 
heard the words which John spoke to them. The question 

- © What seek ye?” was a question which asked them to make 
known their desires and purpose in thus approaching him. 
The question “ Where abidest thou?” isa question referring 
to the temporary abode or lodging-place of Jesus in the region 
where he was now passing a little time.—They abode with him 
that day: Tliat is, they stayed with him at his temporary 
home during the remaining hours of the day,—a few hours 
only, for it was now four o'clock in the afternoon, if we are 
to regard the tenth hour as reckoned after the Jewish method 
of counting the hours; or ten o’clock in the forenoon, if the 
method of the Roman courts is supposed to be followed. 

Verses 40-42.— One of the two that heard John speak, and fol- 
lowed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter's brother. He findeth first 
his own brother Simon, and saith wnto him, We have found the 
Messiah (which is, being interpreted, Christ). He brought him 
unto Jesus. Jesus looked upon him, and said, Thow art Simon 
the son of John: thow shalt be called Cephas (which is by inter- 
prefation, Peter): Some writers have supposed that a new day 
is to be reckoned at this point, but the marking of the days 
is so careful and distinct that we must regard it as more prob- 
able that the two disciples, immediately upon leaving Jesus, 
found their brothers and led them to him, and that the new 
day begins with verse 43. The two disciples sought and found 
their brothers,—this is the probable intimation of the text, 
as seen in the word “first” and the emphatic “his own.” 
“ As the first” of the two, Andrew finds his own brother,— 
the brother who belongs to him. This is the force of the 
words according to the best texts. The suggestion is that the 
other disciple “ as the second,” finds his own brother, after a 
similar manner. The other disciple accordingly was one 
closely united with Andrew, and one who had a brother. 
The friendly relationship which existed between Andrew 
and Peter, on the one hand, and James and John, on the 
other, renders it in the highest degree probable that these 
four persons are mentioned or hinted at in these verses, and 
that the four most prominent members of the apostolic com- 
pany met Jesus thus on thisearly day. Andrew said to Peter, 
“We have found the Messiah.” He thus unites the other 
disciple with himself.— Looked upon him : The verb.“‘to look,” 
as here used, is one which suggests the idea of a fixed and 
penetrating look. Jesus thus looked upon Simon, and, per- 
ceiving what was in him, he gave him the new name which 
was significant of that which he was to be. Thou art Simon, 
but a new name is given thee, which shall bear witness of thy 
character and position in the kingdom which I am establish- 
ing. Thou shalt be called Cephas, Peter, the rock on which 
foundations are laid and which is itself indicative of strength. 
The new name points to the new life and work which are 
about to open to the disciple. 

Yale University. . 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE,,D.D., LL.D. 


Among the noble characters of Scripture there is no one 
loftier and nobler than John the Baptist. Of the most dig- 
nified birth,—for on both sides he traced his descent from 
Aaron,--honored before his birth by the heralding of an 
angel, member by blood of the Jewish priesthood, he reveals 
a nature so tender, so true, so full of gravest sincerity, that 
instead of seeking the temple-courts and the dignity and 
popularity of his office, or contenting himself with an easy, 
_ retired life in his country home, he retires to the loneliness 
of the wild, sun-scorched ravines of the bare hills of Jeshimon, 
“the horror,” that he may pondcr over the great thoughis 
by which he is engrossed. There, in the solitudes uf the 




















mountains, the barest and ‘essiahé iisielaaiiia tomnetve' kes, 
so absorbed is he in questions immeasurably higher than 
human wants or ambitions. Face to face with God, revealed 
in the majesty of nature and mirrored in the depths of his 
own soul, he thinks out for himself the spiritual problems 
which in all ages occupy heroic souls, 

At last, after years, we know,not how many, the burden of 
his thoughts is too heavy to be longer borne in silence; and 
he comes back among men to rouse them to prepare for Him 
whom the nation expects, by that repentance and reforma- 
tion which even the best of their rabbis had proclaimed as 
the condition of the appearance of the Messiah. He himself, 
with the whole population attracted to his preaching, was, 
in his own eyes, nothing; neither the Christ, nor Elijah, 
nor the old prophet looked for to announce the coming One, 
but only a voice calling on men to be ready for him ; bap- 
tizing, indeed, with water, but only to make way for One who 
would baptize with the Holy Ghost; for whom he did not 
feel himself worthy to perform the service of the meanest 
slave, the unloosing the latchet of his shoe. 

The day after John had shown the grand humility of this 
confession, in answer to messengers from the Pharisees, the 
Messiah stood before him. He had already baptized him, 
and could bear witness to his consecration to his high office 
by the descent of the Spirit on him from heaven. “ Behold,” 
cried John therefore, “the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world!” The day passed, and on the morrow, 
as he wasstanding with two of his disciples, John and Andrew, 
Jesus came by. “ Behold,” said the Baptist again, “ behold 
the Lamb of God!” Hearing such words, both followed him 
who was thus pointed out. Only the name of Andrew is given, 
but it is certain that the other was John, at once from the 
fact that, as the writer of the Gospel in which the incident is 
recorded, he withholds his name to avoid speaking of himself, 
and also from the vividness of the details which reveals an 
eye-witness, The name given to Christ excited their interest, 
while, no doubt, his bearing and looks showed its justness. 
To a Jew the expression would mean “the Lamb appointed 
by God for a sacrifice ;” and, indecd, the Baptist had already 
told them this in saying that, as “the Lamb,” Jesus would 
“take, or bear away, the sin of the world.” They knew from 
their own sin-offerings what such words meant; for a sin- 
offering was an atonement for the guilt of the offerer. 

There was not as yet a resolution to transfer their disciple- 
ship from John to Jesus, but rather a wish to know more 
respecting him ; yet their following was the first step in the 
history of the Christian Church. Hearing their footsteps, 
our Saviour erelong turned, and, seeing that they followed 
him, asked them why they did so, thus opening the way for 
their further intercourse. Thinking him a rabbi entertained 
for the time, in the neighborhood, by some friend, they in- 
quired where he was staying, and were invited to go with 
him and see, and were allowed to stay with him till the day 
closed; for it was already “the tenth hour”—4 P. M.—when 
they reached his temporary home. John could not forget the 
precise time; for it was the birth-hour of his Christian life. 

Enraptured at finding they had met him whom they knew 
from the Baptist’s testimony to be the Messiah, and assured 
by their intercourse with him that he indeed was so, Andrew 
first, and then John, left to seek each his brother, and: bring 
him to share the gladness of their great discovery. The name 
of James does not, indeed, occur in the Gospel,—for John 
never speaks of himself, or of his circle, by name; but the 
statement that Andrew went out first implies that John did 
so a little later, and the other Gospels confirm it, as the two 
brothers are always spoken of as having been called together 
by Jesus to discipleship. Both brothers must have been in 
the close neighborhood, but we are told by John only respect- 
ing Andrew’s brother, Simon. Looking intently on this new 
vixitor, Jesus, who read the heart of man, saw in him the 
future rock of the church; and, instead of his own name 
Simon, tells him he will be called Cephas, the Aramaic 
equivalent of Peter,—a rock, or stone. Next day, a new 
disciple joined the four already gained,—Philip, whom Jesus, 
as he was on the point of setting out again for Galilee, invited 
to follow him; Andrew and Peter, the fellow-townsmen of 
this fifth companion, having, in all probability, prepared him 
for accepting our Lord’s summons, though the penetrating 
look of Christ, and the impression made by his whole per- 
sonality, doubtless helped the decision. 

Crossing the hills, apparently to Cana, behind Nazareth, 
Philip gained yet another follower to his Master. Seeking 
out a friend, named Nathanael, known also as Bartholomew, 
he told him they had found the Messiah foretold by Moses 
and the prophets,—Jesns of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 
“Can anything good cume out of Nazareth?” answered Na- 
thanael, implying that the place had a name for the opposite 
of good, and hinting that the spot which gave men the Mes- 
siah mu-t surely be in keeping with so great un appearance. 
“Come and see,” replied Philip, justly thinking thyt this was 
the best way to remove preconceived objections. “Here is 
one who is truly an Israelite,” said Christ, as he approached; 
“not one in natural descent only, but in spirit,—upright, sin- 
cere, and true to God, an Israelite indeed.” Nathanael had 





heard this high commendation, but, in keeping with it, tarned 


it aside to ask, in wonder, how Jesus knows him. He hed 
been under a fig-tree just before Philip called him, praying, 
perhaps, or reading, or meditating, and had just left it when 
he met his friend. “ Before Philip called thee,” said Christ, 
“when thou wast under the fig-tree yonder, I saw thee,” 
“ Rabbi,” answered Nathanael, “thou art the Son of God; 
thou art King of Israel.” The tree must have been so far off 
that Nathanael felt hidden from merely human sight; and 
yet Jesus had seen him. Still more,—he had read the secrets 
of his heart. 

The story of these first disciples, as told in the Gespiiey or 
in the notices of antiquity, cannot be given in a brief article. 
In Peter, Christ had gained a warm, brave, impetuous nature, 
true to him, except for one moment, through life, and even ta 
a martyr’s death. Nor is it without fitness that legend tells 
us he insisted, at last, on being crucified with his head down- 
ward, as not worthy to die as Christ had done; and, further, 
that all through life he woke each night at the hour on which 
he had denied his Lord, and kneeled down, weeping, to ask 
forgiveness, Of John this Gospel, the supreme revelation of 
the spiritual glory of Christ, is the best monument. Of the 
others we know little, for God leaves the glory of his ser- 
vants to a future state, and lets them do their work for him 
here, without thinking of anything beyond it. As in all 
other forms of beneficence, the world knows little or nothing 
of those to whom it is most indebted,—of the inventor of the 
alphabet, for example, or of the plow, or the discoverer of the 
use of fire,—so we know very little of the men to whom, as 
apostles, we owe, under God, the Christian religion. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





TWO DAYS: JOHN’S LAST AND 
CHRIST’S FIRST. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. ‘4 


The careful notes of time in this and the next chapter show 
that Jesus had returned from the temptation to the place 
where John was baptizing before the testimony of the latter 
heré recorded. John 1 : 26 seems to show that Jesus was in 
the crowd when the deputation from Jerusalem came; but, at 
all events, the first part of the lesson deals with John’s new 
witness to him (vs. 29-34), while the second part gives tha 
effect of that testimony in the transferénce of the first dis- 
ciples from John to Jesus, These two days witnessed the be- 
ginning of the greatest institution in the world,—the Chris« 
tian Church,—and the end of prophecy, which reached its 
goal when its last representative stood in the presence of 
Jesus, and, with pointing finger, designated him as the Lambs 
of God. To outward seeming they were but a little knot of 
poor Jews. How kings and Cesars would have scoffed, if 
told that they were the nucleus of a movement which would 
shatter their thrones and reshape the world! “The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation.” 

The testimony of the Baptist, as recorded in this section, ia 
singularly unlike his preaching as reported in the synoptic 
Gospels. Here it points specifically to the person of Jesus a8 
the Messiah, and speaks a new insight into his character and 


work. He is not here the Judge with fan in hang, but the 
Lamb taking away sin. This difference has as an 
argument against thetruth of this Gospel ; but the#e ‘s‘nothing 


suspicious or doubtful about it, if we only remeniber that the 
other Gospels give John’s preaching as it rang in men’s ears 
before the baptism of Jesus, while this Gospel gives it as it 
was after that baptism had opened his eyes to the person of . 
the Messiah, and the descent of the dove had taught him the 
inmost nature of Messiah’s rule and power. 

The Baptist himself tells the process of his new vision, in 
this section, and certainly the cause assigned by him i¢ 
adequate to the effect. No wonder that, when he beheld 
“the Spirit descending like a dove and abiding” on the 
unknown man’s head, his heart leaped up to recognize his 
Lord, and his stern spirit was bowed in lowly adoration. The 
interval during which Jesus was tempted in the wilderness 
gave John’s new knowledge time to clear itself. Hence the. 
eager swiftness of his testimony when he saw Jesus coming to 
him, as if calling on him for homage and witness, It is not 
addressed to any particular hearer, but is a public procla- 
mation. 

The point of the comparison with “the Lamb” is not in 
character, but in office. The explanation -which takes it to 
mean innocence, patience, meekness, is miserably shallow, 
and is negatived by the following clause, which puts all the 
stress of comparison on taking away the world’s sin. Where 
did John get this comparison? There are three distinct 
sources in the Old Testament, all tributary to this saying. 
There is the Lamb of history, when Abraham steadied his 
voice to answer, “ My son, God will provide himself a lamb.” 
The Lamb of God is God-provided. There is the lamb of 
ritual, both that offered daily and that of the passover, which 
feast was near when John spoke. There is the lamb of 
prophecy, set forth in Isaiah’s great prophecy, which is 
clearly in John’s mind. There the ideas of unresisting 
meekness and of vicarious sacrifice are clearly expressed, and 





in the light of these we cannot but see that the “ taking away 
the sin of the world” by the sacrifice of himself is the very 




























































































































































_ Note the comple:eness of its efficacy as dealing with “sin,” 
the whole mass as a whole, and not only with “sins” sepa- 
 vately. Note the hint of the manner of its operation in 
“taketh away,” which implies removal by himself bearing 
the burden. Note that not only the punishment, vat the 
reality of sin, is removed. How clear the insight of John, 
then. And yet this is he who could send to ask, “ Art thou 
he that should come?” Let us beware lest mists born of 
our own hearts wrap the brightest stars of truth in a dole- 
ful film ! 
_ Verses 30 and 31 glow with thankful triumph and lowly 
tion of inferiority. Few prophets have the joy of say- 
ing “ This is heaf whom I spoke.” At such an hour of fulfil- 
ment the true prophet recalls with thankfulness his words, 
spoken when no sign of their accomplishment was visibie, 
and he knew as little as any by whom they were to be brought 
to pass. Well for those who can thus recall unashamed their 
faith and testimony when they stand before Christ, Very 

























































































gon of the Messiah was unknown to him, his confidence even 
while thus ignorant that Jesus would be manifested, and the 
subordinate office which he himself discharged in his baptism 
by water, 
- Verses 32-84 may be a continuation of the preceding testi- 
mony, but, as they are separated by the first words of verse 32, 
they are perhaps rather to be taken as another cognate wit- 
ess. They differ from the preceding by giving the ground 
‘of John’s new teaching and confidence, in the visible descent 
of the Spirit like a dove on Jesus at his baptism, and its 
abiding on him. A divine message, how or when received 
we know not, had set John to look for thissign. The abiding 
; is a6 much a part of it as the descent, for both facts express in 
symbol the divine operation which fitted the manhood 
Jesus for his messianic work. The Spirit came down, 
peaceful, tender, upon him, and abode in him, not being 
given by measure, nor at moments of special illumination or 
power, but in indissoluble union with that pure and perfect 
manhood, which alone of all men was capable of such perfect 
jon of the Spirit of God. And the reception of the 
rit by Jesus, in such fashion and measure, is the reason 
why he is able to “ baptize in the Holy Spirit.” John gathers 
~ all into one great saying, which sums up and concludes his own 
ministry, and ushers, as it wore, the Greater than he on to the 
‘scene. For himself, he has seen and borne witness. His work 
is done, For that other, he isin the highest sense of that 
_ great title, “the Son of God.” How much had to be suffered 
and learned before Christ’s disciples could fathom John’s 
words! That clear vision was clouded to him, and still more 
to them, and did not shine to be no more dimmed till the 
empty grave and the parting on Olivet had “declared him to 
be the Son of God, with power over the Spirit of holiness.” 
» Verses 35-42 tell the events of that fateful “ morrow,” the 
first day of Christ’s ministry. They fall into two parts,—how 
Jesus drew two souls to himself; and how these immediately 
drew others to him. John’s repeated proclamation was a 
direct invitation to his disciples to transfer their allegiance 
to the new Teacher, and the obedience of the two was their 
Geliberate acceptance of him. The unnamed one was, no 
donbt, the evangelist himself. Would any other writer have 
had a motive for omitting one of the two names? Deeply 
interesting is the frequent use of the name of “the Lamb” in 
the Apocalypse, if we remember that it was the name which, 
long before Patmos, on that never-to-be-forgoiten day by the 
fords of the Jordan, had first directed the young fisherman 
to Jesus, Well for us if our latest faith is but the deepening 
of our earliest thoughts of that Lord! 
» The two were following Jesus, as it were, by stealth, when 
he “ turned,” as he ever does, to convert secret into open dis- 
Cipleship, and to assure us that he knows unspoken desires. 
The first words which he speaks are his question to us all, 
© What seek ye?” He would have us make clear to our- 
selves what is our aim and true quest in life. He would have 
ws search our hearts to ascertain what we desire from him, 
and what we think that he can do for us. The knowledge of 
our own motives and conceptions of him and his work under- 
lies all profitable resort to him; and his question is a veiled 
promise that the measure of our desires will be the measure 
of his gifts. Note that his question is “What?” not 


thing, but seek a person. “ Where dwellest thou?” means 
“We seek thee, and to be permanently with thee.” If we 
can answer Jesus 20, we shall be led by him to secret, sweet 
converse, and know, as John learned to do, the depth of the 
word used slightly at first; for we shall “abide” with and 
in him. i 
Jesus’ second word is as universal and deep as his first. 
“Come and see” is his invitation to us all, and it means tliat 
faith must precede experience, and also it promises that 
shall certainly and bletsedly follow faith. Note 
the verbal repetition of the words of invitation in the narra- 
tive of what the two did. Obedience was precise, immediate, 
and it was rewarded according to promise. If our deeds accu- 
rately repeat Christ’s commands, and we fully respond to his 









beautifully does John recall his witness borne when the per- | ; 


“Whom?” and that the two are not to be put off with a/ 


sie 


'| him, and wi'l give us more than we dreamed ; for the disci- 
ples but asked “where” he dwelt, and they not only saw 
that, but abode there themselves. 

No.word tells what passed in that sacred interview, beguu, 
as it would seem, in the morning hours, and lasting long. 
The personal revelation of J, his words and self, bound 
them to him forever. They called him Teacher before he 
had spoken to them, but before he ceased to speak they were 
ready to confess him to be the Messiah; and from that con- 
fession John, at least, never flinched. The attractive force 
in Christianity is Christ himeelf. If we gain a glimpse of 
him as he really is, and know what we really seek, we shall 
be drawn to his service, Personal experience is the best evi- 
dence of his divinity. 

The Christian Church was footed that day. It began 
with two members. Their first impulse was to impart their 
treasure. Observe how the nextstepistold. Andrew’s action 
is mentioned in such terms as to suggest an unmentioned 
similar action by the other; for if there were a “ first” find- 
ing “his own” brother, there was ptobably a second finding 
of somebody else’s brother. It is extremely improbable that 
when Andrew brought Simon to Jesus, John came back un- 
accompanied by James. But however that may be, the natu- 
ral impulse of every true disciple of Christ’s is here beautifully 
illustrated. To bring others to Jesus will spontaneously sug- 
gest itself to us, if we have found him for ourselves. The 
natural craving to utter conviction, the sense of loyalty to 
Christ and of obligation from brotherhood, will operate to 
that end. The word “shut up in our” hearts will burn there 
like a fire, till we become weary of forbearing. If we know 
nothing of such necessity laid on us from possessing the Gos- 
pel, we had better ask ourselves whether we have any firm 
grasp of it. : 

The true weapon for us is here shown us. Andrew did not 
begin to argue with Simon, or to submit to him a few con- 
siderations tending to show the reasonableness of Christianity, 
or the correspondence of the character of Jesus with prophetic 
or rabbinic teaching. He did not scold or threaten, and he 
was not in the least eloquent, or poetic, or profound ; but he 
brought his own experience in lien of any other persuasive 
“We have found the Messiah.” That is the best thing any 
of us can say, if we would draw men to Jesus. Nothing can 
refute “ Whereas I was blind, now I see,” and not much can 
resist it, The limits of our work arealso here. “He brought 
him to Jesus.” That is all we can do, If we can get a man 
to come into direct relations with the Lord, that Lord will 
do the rest. 

Christ’s treatment of Peter is significant, Christ reads his 
old character and self; for whether his naming him is super- 
natural knowledge or not, it implies and is meant to claim 
complete knowledge. He sets in sharp contrast the present 
and the futare of the man,—“ Thou art,” “Thou shalt be.” 
If the new name be meant to prophesy character, it is a 
promise that the natural impulsiveness and fitfulness shall 
be changed into solid stedfastness, If it be intended to set 
forth office, it is a prophecy that he shall be used for a founda- 
tion-stone of the new building of thechurch. In either mean- 
ing, it at once reveals Christ's knowledge of present and 
future, and establishes his authority. The imposition of a 
name was an act of superiority, a designation to office, and a 
gift of capacity. If we come to Jesus, he will receive us, 
knowing us altogether in all the weakness of our old selves, 
and will write upon us a new name, changing by degrees our 
weakness into calm strength, and neply using us for high ser- 
vice, but, at all events, appointing us such tasks as we can do 
for and by him. 

Simon took many years and {rials to grow up to be Peter, 
bat his destination was disclosed at first. We know that 
Christ’s servants are meant to be clothed with his likeness, 
Let us “ put off the old man and be renewed in the spirit of 
our minds” first, and then, by daily efforts, “ put on the new 
man,” which is our destined attire. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
THE EARLIEST DISCIPLES. 


The man from God, sent to be a witness, points out Christ 
the light, and tells his paxpose; namely, to lift, and hims@f 
take away the sins of the world. Oh, infinite mercy! The 
world was being crushed by sin (v. 29), no way had been 
found to take itaway, but now God offers himself. The name 
Lamb of God means sacrifice for sin. 

John’s word was not without support and authentication, 
for the Spirit came from heaven and abode upon him accord- 
ing to the previously agreed upon mode of attestation (v. 33). 
That Spirit in all his attributes abode upon him, pointing 
him out, to all willing to see, as the Lamb of God, to the end 
of his life. . 

Two of the Baptizer’s disciples followed Jesus. There was 
no struggle, no agony; they saw the light, the fulness of grace 





ise pases lite piney og 
‘ages do him honor; continents then unknown zeceive. = 


and truth by him; the highest revelation the world gets is 
through him; and he himself becomes the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. ae SN ee to elo aan eee 
World, 

Having found the Messiah bring others. dadeotouna 
not make such a stupendous factor in the world’s history as 
Peter, but he could bring him to Christ who could. We are 
not limited to our abilities for doing good. We may set the 
vast abilities of others into néw channels. This is the glorious 
privilege of teachers, Seek out and send out the Peters by 
bringing them to Christ. a 
University Park, Oolo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





He seeth Jesus coming (v. 29).. What we see shows. what 
weare. He who lives for money-getting has a keen eye fur 
a good opening in the line of his longings. He in whose 
mind pleasure-seeking has the first place, is quick to see what 
will aid him in his main pursuit. The lover of natural beauty 
or of spiritual truth can at any time see what one of a differ- 
ent mind would, under the same circutnstances, fail of noticing, 
It is good to be in that frame of being that will enable one to 
see Jesus when Jesus is to be seen. John the Baptist was in 
that frame ia his day, therefore he saw Jesus'as the coming 
Messiah. If we are so far like-minded with John, we shall 
have his power of perceiving the Saviour when others fail to 
realize his nearness, 

After me cometh a man which is become beforeme (v. 30). Our 
best work in this world may be the work of bringing into 
prominence one who will be a great deal more to the world 
than we are. And this is the true order of things, Each 
generation ought to be an improvement on the one which 
was before it. A son should begin his life-course where the 
father leaves off. A pupil fails of improving his opportunities 
at their best, if he does not at some point improve on his 
teacher's work. This order of events is not the most grati 
fying to the pride of him who is the herald of better things, 
but it is that which pleases God, and therefore ought to 
please those who are glad to have God pleased. 

For this cause come I (v.31). Every one of us has a mis- 
sion. It is a great thing to know one’s, mission, and. tobe 
willing to work in its line. If, indeed, our mission seems to 
be the making ourselves prominent, or the coming into an 
exalted .position, we are quite likely to accept it gladly; but 
if, as is more probable, it is our mission to help forward some 


one who will eclipse ourselves, we may not be so ready to . 


recognize the fact, and to fall back into obscurity, while the 
work we claimed to love is being done better than while we 
were forward in it. God knows our mission, and he will make 
it clear to us, if only we will accept his ordering regardless 
of its effect on our reputation or prominence. 

T have seen, and have borne witness (v. 84). Our personal 
knowledge, by sight or experience, is the basis of our effective 
testimony to the truth. What we know; we ought to be able 
to help others to know. And whenever we have gained a 
new truth, we have a responsibility to make that truth known 
to others. If all the disciples of Jesus would but be faithful 
in this matter, how the knowledge of Jesus would be multi- 
plied among men! Have you seen our Lord in a new light? 
Have yon borne witness of that fact to others? 

John was standing, and two of his disciples. ... The tro dis- 
ciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus (vs, 35-37). 
What a man thinks, all by himself, is a matter of importance 
to himself; what « man says in the presence of others, is-a 
matter of importance to others as well as himself. Indeed, a 
man’s chief work in this world is through his influence upon 
others, Every man has his disciples, his learners, those who 
are taught by him, and over whom his words have more or 
less power. It behooves a man to think right in order that 
he may speak right, and to speak right in order that those 
who are infinenced by his words may be influenced in the 
right direction. John the Baptist preached to some large 
audiences; nowsehe had only two hearers, but one of those two 
was Andrew, and when Andrew had been led to believe in 
Jesus he led his brother Peter, and/at one sermon of Peter's 


ning of results which are multiplying more rapidly to-day 
than ever before. There are glorious possibilities in two 
hearers, Yet some would count that a small audience, even 
a small number for a Sunday-school class. 

Jesus... beheld them following, and saith unto them, What seek 
ye? (¥. 38.) There are different causes of following one who 
is worthy of attention. A good man may be followed by an 
enemy from a desire to injure him; he may be followed in 
suspicion and doubt ; he may be followed from.mere curiosity ; 
he may be followed in the hope of purely personal gain; he 
may be followed in loving devotedness. The following may 
be a good sign, or it may be an evil sign, on the part of those 





and truth, and gladly and lovingly followed it. Bot what a 


who follow. The test question is that of Jesus to John’s dis- 


three thousand were converted ; and that was only a begin- . 





















hhoth good and ill, on the part of those who follow him. 


Parer ois cate re various motive, 


- Andrew . . . findeth first his own brother Simon. ... He 
Sonighe Ken alo Jerus (ve. 40-42). It would seem the most 
natural thing in the world to urge one’s own brother to share 
in one’s faith before looking elsewhere for a new believer. 
Yet; as a matter of fact, one is more likely to shrink trom 


speaking on the subject of personal religion to a brother who 


is out of Christ than to one who is a comparative stranger. 
A reason for this is that one’s own shortcomings and failures 
are so well known to a brother that one often hesitates to urge 
the importance of a truth he is supposed to illustrate, but which 
he feels he represents unworthily. Andrew seems to have 
avoided this difficulty by saying nothing about himself to 
Peter. His whole talk was about Jesus. If Jesus were more 
prominent in the thoughts and words of believers, there 
would ‘be less thought of sélf, and Jess embarrassment on that 
score, in pleading his cause with those who are yet aloof 
from him. 

Jesus... said, Thou art Simon: ... thou shalt be called Cephas 
(y. 42). A name stands for one’s self. This is so even in our 
day, and among us; it was more so among the ancient peoples 
of the East, where a name was commonly descriptive, and 
_where a change of circumstances or a change of character 
often brought a change of name. There is nothing which so 
changes character, and so might justify a change of name, as 
a change of attitude toward God, or toward God’s cause and 
God’s representatives. So long as Jacob looked out for him- 
self, with all his shrewdness he was but a scheming sup- 
planter. As soon as he rested himself absolutely on God, he 
became a prince of God. Simon, the son of John, before he 
followed Jesus, was but a humble fisherman ; devoting himself 
to the Son of God, he became a rock, built into the very foun- 
dations of the new plans of the universe. The young man 
who has choicest human surroundings and richest earthly 
possessions, is as nothing for the future unless he is a conse- 
crated follower of Jesus: once possessed of a purpose of abso- 
lute devotedness to Jesus, he enters the sphere of usefulness 
of Jacob, and Peter, and all the nobler children of Ged. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Our lesson to-day treats of the first disciples that the Master 
#ained. “When we think of the millions who at this time call 
themselves by his name, this very humble begioning is most 
interesting. Like the minutest brooklet, this stream has 
swollen till it has become a mighty river. Before passing to 
what we shall dwell on as the main teaching of this lesson, 
let the teacher call attention to the splendid spirit of John, 
who already showed that humility and that loyalty to his 
Master that made him willing to grow less and less, if only 
his Lord might grow greater and greater. This it was, in 


- part at least, that made Jesus say that among those that were 


born of women there had not arisén a greater than John the 
Baptist; for in this respect he had fully developed in him 
the “mind that was in Christ.” In this respect he set an 
example to all Christian’ workers of all time, which they 
have been exceedingly slow to follow. 

But in this lesson we would like to dwell with particular 
emphasis on the action of Andrew and its results. As soon 
as he felt that he had found the Messiah, he was not content 
to keep this most precious knowledge to himself. His heart 
barned to impart the good news to others, and, of all others, 
to whom sooner than to his own brother? So off he posted, 
and found Peter, and, telling him of his own experience, he 
drew him to the Master. Peter soon became a follower of 
Christ, and grew to be the most influential of all the twelve 
apostles, Now, as we study the story of the apostles, we find 
that in all thelr subsequent history but little is said of this 
Andrew. We have no record of any sermon that he ever 
preached, or of any special miracle he ever wrought. His 
life as an apostle, at least so far as the sacred record goes, was 
most uneventful. Whether this is because he was a sort of 
mediocre man, or not, we cannot tell, yet the fact remains. 
But of Peter the Gospels are full, and the Acts fuller. He it 
was who first made full confession of his faith in Jesus as the 
Son of God. He it was who preached on the day of Pente- 
cost in such manner that he gained in one day more disciples 
than the Master himself had gained in three years. He it 
was who by his action opened the door of the Church to the 
Gentile world, and leveled the middle wall of partition be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. No other apostle, except Paul only, 
had such iafluence, and did such noteworthy deeds for Christ, 
as he. In all our reading of the story of Peter’s marvelous 
activity, we are apt to forget the obscure disciple, through 
whose instrumentality Peter was brought to a knowledge of 
the trath as it is in Christ. Wethink of Peter, Peter, Peter, 
and bot little, if at all, of Andrew. Yet, if it had not been 
for Andrew (humanly speaking), Peter might not have had 
such a career of usefulness, and the church might not have 
had so marvelous a story. So to Andrew belongs not a little 
of the credit of Peter's life acd deeds. If Andrew had never 





ching fo n bring Pe 

i optic weld Nava ofl! Nene gente: agp , 
Now, the Lord has not given to all aed ad cabaitnaity cs 
be Peters, but every one can be an Andrew. Having found 
Jesus, you can at least go and call some one else to him. 
This is within the scope of every one’s power. The world is 
full of men and women, and children too, who, having done 
their duty as Andrew did his, have called some one into the 
kingdom who has done great things for the world. I do not 
know who was instrumental in calling Mr. Moody to Christ, 
but, whoever he was, if he never gid another thing for 
Christ, he did much. In New York, years ago, a city mis- 
sionary found a poor Jew. He strove to lead him to the 
Messiah, and succeeded. In after years that Jew became a 
missionary himself, and a bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
and translated the Word of God for millions of people. No 
one knows the name of that missionary but a few of his 
friends, though thousands know the name of his distinguished 
convert. Years ago, in Russia, a Catholic priest so cre gees 
that a young mechanic who heard was convert That 
mechanic became a missionary, and translated the Bivle twice 
over for two different nations, learned nineteen languages, 
and was a most useful man. Few ever heard of the priest, 
but many thousands know of his convert. Probably no 
preacher ever had as great success as Mr. Spurgeon. He has 
had many thousands added to his church, and has evtab- 
lished thirty-six missions in London. Yet, as he tells the 
story, he was converted by the preaching of an obscure 
preacher, whose very name I never have heard. Millions 
know of Mr. Spurgeon who will never, till the judgment day, 
hear the name of his benefactor. 

These are in a sense divine miracles, that teach us that any 
power put forth for the Master may, by his blessing, be like 
the loaves and fishes that the unknown lad gave to him,—so 
multiplied that great results shall flow from insignificant 
causes. This makes a most joyful thing of any work that we 
may do in his name. If he will not forget a cup of cold 
water, will he forget a deed that is done for him in bringing 
some one else to a knowledge of the truth? What an en- 
couragement this is for all who feel that they themselves are 
without any great talent. If this be true, it yet may be also 
true that God shall use you for the conversion of a Moody or 
a Spurgeon or a Moffat. A child can light a match that 
shallet a city on fire. An unknown man can draw a bow at 
a venture that shall smite a king between the joints of the 
harness, and turn a battle. So in things spiritual you and I, 
feeble though we may be, can start a succession of causes that 
shall result in blessing untold millions of our fellow-creatures. 
Then what folly to say that, because we have no great genius, 
we are excused from doing what we can for him whom we 
call our Lord! Not folly only, but what sin, since, with his 
blessing, we never know what may result from our doing the 
one little thing that really lies in our power. Do what you 
can, and leave the results with him who will mark your 
effort, and will so bless it that it will produce marvelous 
fruitage. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Probably many of the children can tell something ofJesus’ 
life as a child, how wise and obedient he was, and his age 
when baptized and ready to begin his work as a teacher and 
preacher. 

John the Baptist,—Who wrote this Gospel we are studying? 
He was one of Jesus’ disciples, the one of all the twelve whom 
Jesus loved most; but he is not the one whose name ié in our 
lesson to-day. John who wrote this Gospel never used 
his own name; he calls himself “that other disciple,” or, 
sometimes, the one “ whom Jesus loved,” but never calls him- 
self by name. The John who saw Jesus coming to him was 
John the Baptist. The word of God came to him in the 
wilderness beyond the river Jordan, bidding him to go and 
preach and prepare the way of the Lord. One day when 
John was baptizing, Jesus came to him to be baptized. Did 
Jesus need to repent? Why not? When John baptized 
him the heavens opened. Do you know what he saw de- 
seending and lighting upon him? God the Father and God 
the Spirit were there with Jesus. Do you know the words 
the Father said? 

The Lamb of God.—Some weeks after Jesus’ baptism, John 
the Baptist saw Jesus coming toward him; he said to the 
men around him, “ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” John the Baptist knew that 
Jesus was the one whom God had promised to send to be a 
Saviour to his people. The angel told Mary, his mother, 
that his name should be called Jesus; for he said, “ He shall 
save his people from their sins.” Why did John call Jesus 
a lamb? What hed the people of Israel been offering on 
altars for hondreds of years? The offered lamb was a sacri- 
fice for him, a picture of the promised one, Jesus, who was to 
come to earth, to be an example of a perfect life, to go about 
doing good, to teach how to be saved, and then to die a will- 





ing sacrifice for the sins of others. That was why Joha 


] potated to Wiss and called him the Lamb ‘of God. | 


Jesus was baptized the people who heard John preach asked 
him, “Art thou the Christ?” and some said, “ Art thou he 
that should come, or look we for another?” John told them 
that One mightier than he was coming, and that he was only 
the forerunner, the one to go before and prepare men’s hearts 
for that coming. John said, “ After me cometh a man which 
is become before me: for he was before me.” What could 
he have meant? Who in the beginning was with God, and 
was God? John said, “I knew him not.” At first John did 
not know Jesus; but it was shown to him by God that he 
should see the Spirit descending upon Jesus, and by that he 
would know that it was the promised Saviour. What de- 
scended from heaven and rested upon Jesus? John knew 
then, and he was ready to bear witness of the One whom hie 
called “the Son of God.” By what names was Jesus called 
in our lesson of last week? By what names did John the 
Baptist call him? The Lamb of God was the pure, sinless 
One, the accepted offering for sin ; the Son of God, he whom 
the Father called “ my beloved Soh,” was the one who was 


in the bosom of the Father, and came to earth to show his 


love aud power to save. 

The First Disciples.—Jesus was the one to whom John the 
Baptist pointed as he stood with his disciples, Two of ny 
heard his words, and they followed Jesus. Jesus saw them 
following him, and when he asked, “ What seek ye?” they 
asked him where he stayed. He answered, “Come, and ye 
shall see.” They went with him and spent the rest of the 
day with him, probably the Sabbath. We can only wondet 
what Jesus said to them, or of what they talked ; it is certain 
they were glad and happy, for that first day was the begins 
ning of three years when they were his scholars, his followers, 
his friends. Who were they? John, who writes, says that 
one of them was named Andrew, the other was probably John 
himself. Andrew lived at a small town on the northern shore 
of the Sea of Galilee (use map), and was a fisherman by 
Where was Jesus when they spent this day with him? We 
know that soon after he was in Galilee, where he had lived} 
but the two first disciples probably found him on the east side 
of the river Jordan, in the region where John had preached 
and baptized. Andrew’s first work as a disciple was to go and 
find his brother and bring him to Christ. Andrew said to 
him, “ We have found the Messinh, the Christ.” Both those 
words mean the chosen One, the anointed One. Kings and 
priests used to be anointed with holy oil poured over the head 
when they were set apart for their special work ; so Christ 
was anointed, not with holy oil, but by the Holy Spirit and 
the voice of the Father. “ Messiah” is the word in the Hebrew 
language which means the same as Christ in the Greek. 
Probably John, too, went to find his brother James; for he 
also was soon a disciple. 

He Brought Him to Jesus.—Andrew wanted his brother t6 
know and love the Christ he had found, the one who had 
found him and said the welcome word “Come.” Andrew 
did not know that he was bringing one who would do so much 
more than he himself ever could do for Christ, but promptly 
and lovingly he brought his brother to Jesus, SoJ 
times blesses the word of invitation or the examp 
service given by a child. When Jesus saw Si 
that he was to be a pillar in the church, firm and strong, like 
a foundation-stone in a great building. That was why Jests 
said he should be called Cephas, or Peter, a name which 
means a stone. 

With some practical questions review the names of Jesus — 
as used and the words that were spoken. By what names 
did John the Baptist call Jesus? If he can take away the 
sins of the world, will he not bear yours afd mine? What 
words did God the Father speak which prove that he is the 
Son of God? What did the two disciples ask Jesus when 
they first saw him? Did ever any seek in vain to find Jesus? 
What did he say when they asked whére he dwelt? Did 
they accept his invitation to come and see? Does he say 
“Come” toeveryone? What did Andrew say to his brother? 
Does every one who finds Christ want to lead others to him? 
What did Jesus say to Simon when he saw him? What is 
the meaning of the name “Peter”? Can every one like 
Andrew seek to bring another to the Saviour? Can any or 
every one like John point to Jesus as the Saviour, who is the 
sin-bearer for all who will accept him? 


Louisville, Ky. 
or 










ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
Canon oF DURHAM. 


THe Messtan.—It was naturally to be expected that thé 
first disciples of Christ should be found among the followers 
of John; for the very fact of their having accepted John’s 
ministry showed. by implication that they were looking fot 
the immediate coming of the Messiah. The rabbis taught} 
as we find from the Talmud, that the spirit of prophecy des 
parted from Israel ‘after the death of Zechariah and Malachi, 
They were not to look for any prophets till the days of Mes 
siah ; and indeed, in the interim, none hed arisen, as had so 





constantly happened in earlier times, claiming the prophetic 


















































































































































































Winn aba wid a tdits See Wale lle aT 
the coming of the Messish all the prophets sllould ries again. 
Rabbi Johanan justifies this belief by quoting Isaiah 52: 8: 

“Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice; with the voice 


. together shall they sing ;” and adds, “ All the prophets shall 


‘put forth a ith one voice, All the just whom God 
shall raise from the dead, those whom he shall raise in the 
days of the Messiah, shall not return again to the dust.” 

_ When, therefore, some supposed Christ to be “one of the 
_prophets,” they meant one of these risen from the dead; for 
the nearer the time of the Messiah’s expected coming drew 
on, the more did they dream of the resurrection of the 
prophets; and they eagerly scanned every one who appeared 
of remarkable piety or holiness, being ready to’ accept him 
as one of the forerunner prophets who had risen again. With 
such conceptions of the signs of the Messiah’s approach it 
could only be by a judicial blindness that those who had 
recognized John as a prophet refused to receive Him whom 
John so repeatedly attested. 

“Tur Tentn Hovr.”—The two disciples who follow 
Jesus ask him, in answer to his inquiries, “ Rabbi, where 
abidest thou ?”—that is, “ Where lodgest thou ?”—and they 
abide with him that day; and the evangelist, with minute 
accuracy, adds it was about the tenth hour, so indelibly had 
the incidents of that eventful day riveted themselves into his 
memory. Now the Jews, as we know, counted the hours from 
sunrise to sunset, and from sunset to sunrise; though in the 
latter case they more frequently spoke of watches of eight 
hours each, than of hours, This mode of computation was 
used not only by all Oriental nations, but by the Greeks, and 
also by the Romans; though these latter in some legal forms, 
when it was necessary to combine the whole twenty-four hours 
as & single measure of time, reckoned from midnight to mid- 
night. But the Jews, on the contrary, computed their day 
of twenty-four hours from sunset to sunset. Thus the Sab- 
Bath began at 6 P. M. on our Friday, and ended at 6 P. M. 
on our Saturday. If it were 4 P. M.in the month of Novem- 
ber, when the disciples followed Jesus, there would have been 
little of the day left to spend with him; and therefore some 
writers have ingeniously suggested that St. John used the 
modern computation. But if we assume that this was on a 
Friday afternoon, when the Sabbath was just approaching, 
and that the question “ Where lodgest thou?” is equivalent 
to “ Where dost thou keep the Sabbath?” then we may con- 
ceive that the Sabbath, being just about to begin, they kept 
it with him in his lodging, and spent the holy day in learn- 
ing from his lips the spiritual truths he came to impart. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


. Rapet.—This was a title by which, after the time of Hillel, 
the doctors of the law were known, and might be regarded as 
adegree. Its exact signification is “my master.” The suffix 
¢ (= “ my”) lost its original meaning in ordinary use, and the 
word was employed in the same sense as monsieur in French, 
which is derived from mon and seigneur (“my lord”). It 
came thus:to be a common term of respect. So it is in the 
Bast now. Mu‘allim means properly “teacher,” but it is con- 
stant)y used by inferiors to superiors, The servant is almost 
’ @ertain, in addressing his master, to say mu‘allimt, properly 
==“ my teacher,” but, so employed, really simply a respectful 
form of address. 

Tur GaLiteans.—These were a high-spirited, courageous 
people, passionately devoted to the national idea. In the 
war with the Romans the backbone of the national army 
was formed by tlre Galilean peasant farmers. Faraway from 
the tyranny of the priesthood and from the influences—all- 
powerful in Judea—which centered in the temple, a nobler 
type of character appears to have been developed in Galilee, 
marked by greater independence and sanity. Peculiar sig- 
nificance is thus lent to the fact that Christ’s earliest followers 
were Galileans. False Messiahs created a great stir in Judea; 
not so in Galilee. But when the true Messiah came, the 
sober judgment of many in the north approved his claim. 

Gauiuer Fisuinc.—The fishing industry of the Sea of 
Galilee, while recently improving, is still at a very low ebb. 
Withal, however, in the winter season, fish are sometimes sent 
as far as Jerusalem. In the days of Christ a flourishing trade 
was carried on, and a reliable agent in Jerusalem would be a 
necessity for such a company as that of Zebedee and his sons. 
This probably explains the presence of John in the south, 
while James was doubtless engaged with his father, superin- 
tending the work here. 

Names IN THE East.—Much importance is often attached 
tonames. There is a superstition, still alive and vigorous in 
Galilee, that to call a child by the name of a wild beast 
secures for him the protection of the brute against the evil 
eye, an@ many otherdangers. Recently a mother in Nazareth 
who had lost all her children young, determined to call her 
last boy “ Deeb” =“ Wolf.” It egst the good doctor to whom 
she confided her purpose no little trouble to bring her to 

think of Him who alone can give length of days. Names 
descriptive of some characteristic, or of the work of an indi- 
vidual, frequently take the place of names given in infancy. 
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Jews being baptized very often take Christian names. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





MEN SENT FROM GOD. 








JOHN ANDREW 
TO THE WORLD: TO HIS BROTHER 
BEHOLD HE BROUGHT 
THE LAMB OF GOD. MIM TO JESUS. 
PREACH . . . THE PREACHING THAT I BID THEE. 








, HE TWO DISCIPLES 
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_ BRING OTHERS TO 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Come, let us join our cheerful songs.” 
“O Lamb of God! still keep me.” 

** What equal honors shall we bring.” 
“* Not all the blood of beasts.” 

* Just as I am.” 

“TI will sing of my Redeemer.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1, Curist’s Earry Lire.—What is the first event recorded 
in the New Testament? (Luke 1: 5-25.) What the second? 
(Luke 1 : 26-38.) What occurrence followed the birth of 
Christ ? (Luke 2: 8-20.) What four things are told us about 
Christ's boyhood ? (Luke 2 : 21-40; “Matt. 2; 1-12; 2: 18-23; 
Luke 2: 41-52.) What was the time and place of John’s 
preaching? (Luke 3: 1-3.) What its manner? (Matt. 3 : 
4-6; John 10: 41.) What its substance ? (Luke 3 : 3-18.) 

2. Toe Outiaxe.—Who wasthe first Christian? (vs. 29-36.) 
How was he prepared? (v. 31.) How was he won? (vs. 32, 
33.) How did he bear witness? (vs. 29, 30,34.) How did 
he win others? (vs. 85, 36.) What were his first fruits? (vs. 
37-42.) How were they gained? (vs. 37-39.) How were 
they increased ? (vs. 40-42.) 

3. Tue First Curist1AN PREPARED (v. 31).—What event 
caused John to “know him”? In what sense must John 
have known him before? (Luke 1: 36.) How may we also 
know Christ, and yet not know him? (Matt. 13: 14-16; Acts 
17: 27; Phil. 3: 10-16.) Howcan the last part of this verse 
be true at the same time with the first? (Isa. 42: 16.) 

4. Tue First Curist1an Won (vs. 32, 33).— Was it in the 
form or the manner of a dove that the Spirit descended ? 
(Luke 3: 22.) How is the dove typical of the Holy Spirit? 
(Gen. 1: 2, Rev. Ver. marg.; 8: 11; Lev. 12: 6; Luke 2: 
24; Matt. 10: 16.) How may the Spirit abide with us? 
(Luke 11 : 13; John 3:7, 8; 1 Cor. 3: 16.) When did 
Christ baptize with the Spirit? (John 20: 22; Acts 2: 4; 
10:44.) When are we baptized with Christ’s baptism? (Mark 
10: 89; Luke 12: 50-53; Rom. 6: 3-11.) 

5. Tue First Cuaristian Bearine Witness (vs. 29, 30, 
34).—What probably led the Baptist to call Christ the Lamb 
of God? (Isa.53:7.) How is a lamb symbolic of Christ? 
(Exod, 12 : 3-13; 1 Pet. 1: 18,19; Rev. 5: 6-14.) What 
would be the difference if he had said, “ Behold your teacher 
and your king”? And what the difference if it read “ which 
taketh away sins from the world”? How does Christ bear 
the world’s sin? (Isa.53:11; John 12: 32; 16:7, 13; 
1 Cor. 15:3; Phil. 3: 9-11; Heb.2: 17.) What second 
title does John give Christ ? (v. 34.) How is Christ the son 
of God in a sense different from that in which Adam is so 
called in Luke 3: 38? (Heb. 1.) When did Christ assume 
the title? (Matt. 26: 63,64; 27:43; Luke 22:70; John 
3:18; 5:25; 9:35; 10:36; 11:4; 19:7.) Why did 
Christ more frequently call himself the Son of man? (Heb. 
4: 14-16.) 

6. Tae Frest Curistran Wixxinc Orners (vs. 35, 36). 
—Which work most successfully for Christ, and why,—those 
who look at themselves, those who look at the persons they 
would win, or those who look at Christ? What are the two 
chief elements in soul-winning? (Heb. 12: 2, 3.) 

7. Tae First Frurrs Garxep (va. 37-39).—How might 
selfishness have kept John from this work? (John 3 : 26-30.) 
What verse marks the foundation of the Christian Church? 
Who should speak first, Christians or inquirers? (Luke 24. 
17; John 4:7,10; 21:5.) What literal following is neces- 









8 Tae Finer Saat “Tyomzaanp . 40-42)— How 
does John always refer to himself? (John 13 : 23; 18: 15; 
19: 26; 20:3; 21; 20.) What do this passage, John 6: 8 
and 12: 22, seem to show about Andrew’e character ? ‘Why 
should Christian work be begun in our own household? 
When did Simon become the Rock ? (Matt, 16 : 18.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1, Who was the first Christian? 2. How was Christ’s 
character revealed to John? 3. What was the first thing 
John did for Christ? 4. With what words did he point out. 
Christ to his disciples? (golden text.) 5. What did these 
disciples do? 6. What do you think of Christians who never 
tell others about Christ? 7. What shall we tell about him? 
(goldentext.) 8. To whom shall we go first? 9. Who goes 
with us on all such errands? 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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LESSON SUMMARY. 


Going before and coming after, leading and following, see- 
ing and showing, learning and telling, are brought out and 
emphasized by illustration in the narrative of this lesson. 
John goes before Jesus as a forerunner, but he comes after 
him in point of worth and importance. John sees what there 
is in Jesus before others can see it, and he shows that which 
he sees, that it may be seen by others. Andrew learns about, 
Jesus, and tells his brother Simon what he has learned. . In 
becoming a follower of Jesus, Andrew becomes a leader toward 
Jesus; and he will not stop to follow until he has stopped to 
lead. The first disciple of Jesus was the forerunner of Jesus, 
and the earliest followers of Jesus were the leaders of the 
host that has followed them in following him. 

Our best perceptions are shown in the seeing of Christ in 
the beauty that many another fails to see. And our best work 
for Christ may be in leading forward some one who will be 
worthier and more useful than ourselves. If we would follow 
Christ, we have a duty to lead our fellows toward Christ; 
and al] that we see in Christ or learn about Christ we onght 
to be ready to tell of to others, as a means of bringing them 
to see and to learn all that we have seen and learned—and 
more. 

However much we may see in Christ, or learn about him, 
we can never know him so well as. he knows us; nor can we 
have such an interest in his goodness and glory as he has in 
our welfare and growth. What a blessing it is to know, to 
tell of, and to follow Christ! And what a blessing it is to be 
known, to be spoken to, and to be guided by Christ! 


ADDED POINTS. 


What a sight was given,to John when Jesus was before 
him! If our eyes be as keen as his, we can see as much. 

A new responsibility is on us with every new perception of 
truth. That which we have freshly perceived may be of the 
utmost importance to those who could know it only through us, 

Our chief mission in life may be the bringing forward of 
one who shall transcend us in every way. If so, let us rejoice 
in performing our mission,” 

If we are willing to be guided of God in the line of our 
life-work, God will make our mission clear to us. He will 
show to us the truth we are to show to others. 

Our best work may be in the heeding of words of suggestion 
spoken to us by those who know more than we know. We 
must know how to follow before we can know how to lead. 

If Jesus were here on earth, wouldn’t you be glad to have 
him invite you to come and be his guest? Would you, 
though ? 

He who has a living interest in a troth he has just learned 
will want his loved ones to know it, if it is as important to 
them as to him. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 





Missouri, state, at Pertle Springs..... ............s00ses00+ August 7-9 
Kentucky, state, at Middlesborough........... .....+.+ August 25-27 
Arkansas, state, at Batesville.................0+ ceseeeeee September 1-3 
Tennessee, state, at Knoxville................ssessees September 9, 10 
Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem.. 5 aa . +++ September 22-24 
Virginia, state, at Norfolk, 0.0.05 ......f..ccseeseesse seseeees October 6, 7 
Maine, state, at Portland........... d...cceesecoes sencsenss October 13-15 


Michigan, state, at Muskegon. 








INDIAN EDUCATION. 


Irs Progress anp VALUE. 


BY MARIE E. IVES. 


All students of the Indian problem believe that edu- 
cation is the important key which will help solve it,—a 
common-school education combined with industrial 
training. Congress, pushed on to its duty by an ever- 
increasing public sentiment, is yearly making larger 
appropriations for the support of the schools; from 





sary before we can follow spiritually? (Heb. 10 : 25.) 


$20,000 in 1877, to $1,842,770 m 1891. A gratifying 



















progress, inoily. ad yet one that leaves much yet un- 

done. According to General Morgan, that able and 

devoted Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the condition 

- existing last year was as follows: Of one hundred and 
five tribes and fragments of tribes for which the govern- 
ment istesponsible,—in many cases under solemn pledges, 
—in only seventeen does it provide school accommoda- 
tions for all the ahildren of school age; in fifty-two, it 
leaves fifty per cent of them unprovided for; in twenty- 

- four, ninety per cent or over; and in sixteen it makes 
absolutely no provision either of boarding or day schools. 
Since that report was made, there have been erected, or 
are now in process of construction, several new training- 
schools, reservation boarding-schools, and day-schools. 
At present, Dr. Dorchester, superintendent of schools, is 
in Dakota, selecting locations for three boarding-schools 
and thirty day-schools among the Sioux; a fulfilment of 
treaty promises for which the Sioux chiefs most earnestly 
pleaded during their recent visit to Washington. There 
are at present enrolled in government and contract schools 
15,917 Indian children, a larger number than ever before; 
but what of the remainder of the estimated 86,000 who 
are of school age? General\Morgan says: “It is a fear- 
ful mistake not to make ample provision at once for the 
education of all Indian children. It would cost only 
$3,000,000 to give every Indian boy and girl in the United 
States a good industrial and common-school education. 
In one generation the Indian problem would be solved, 
never to trouble us again.” 

Not only has the government made progress in provid- 
ing school accommodations for the Indian children, but 
the schools have been put on a better basis. Geheral 
Morgan has outlined and put into practice a graded 
course of study. Time will be needed for its develop- 
ment, but a beginning has been made. 

The teaching force also steadily improves. This will 
receive a great impetus from President Harrison’s recent 
action placing all the superintendents, teachers, and 
matrons under civil-service rules. It was discouraging 
to men and women of ability to enter the Indian school 
service, knowing that their tenure of office depended not 
on their fitness and efficiency, but on the will of politi- 
cians. We may now expect the schools to be ona firmer 
foundation, and that greater results will be attained. 

To the general-public, Indian education is invariably 
represented by the great schools at Hampton and Car- 
lisle. They are made the target, not only of the admira- 
tion and hopes of many, but also of the ridicule, enmity, 
and ignorance of many others. Foes of Indians can 
fancy no subtler weapon than telegraphing to, or writing 
for, the press, accounts of Indian misdeeds,—either real 
or pure fiction,—and attributing them to “returned 
students,” “Hampton and Carlisle graduates.” This 
was especially true in the late trouble,—that sad affair so 
discreditable to our government,—and therefore it is most 
important that the exact facts should be made known as 
universally. People are willing to know the truth, but 
are generally too indifferent to search for it, and accept 
surface statements without probing to see if they are 
rooted on authority. 

What was the position of the Hampton and Carlisle 
“returned students” during the late trouble? Let us 
take Hampton first. 

Hampton, during the “‘ Messiah” excitement, like a 
wise, loving mother looked after the children who had 
gone forth from her care, and wrote them a circular-letter 
of encouragement and counsel, TheSouthern Workman, 
for January, 1891, prints many of the answers, and says: 
“No more significant evidence could be found as to the 
stamina and influence of the Indian youth returned from 
eastern schools. ... Instead of doubting the good that 
may come from a little learning, we find, as we read these 
letters in the light of what we know of the writers and 
their surroundings, that we have great cause to thank 
God and take courage.” These letters are exceedingly 
interesting. A few quotations from them will show their 
spirit. 

“T have learned from the Bible, and I believe it, and 
this ghost dance I don’t believeit. I think of your words 
every day. I will battle it all bravely, and I will get 
through it all right.” 

“They say that this dance is same as praying to God, 
but I don’t think so. I never read or heard in Bible that 
when a person is giving thanks to God, to paint them- 
selves. I am in God’s society; and remember it always.” 

“T read the Bible to them, and I am try to tell about 
our Christ who came in this world to die for oursins. I 
try to do God’s will, and I am with my people. They 
are not very well, but I am trying to keep them.” 

’“T hope the white people he'p us, who are trying to be 
. a Christian. I help my people.” 
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1 students try to stop ‘this thing.” 
What do others say of them? 

The Southern Workman speaks thus: “ Nothing has 
happened in thé history of Indian education more con- 
vincing than the experience of the past few months. 
The stand that the Christian and educated Indians have 
taken, and held, throughout all the excitement and 
trouble, has proved the plan all that its friends have 
claimed for it, and as worldly wise as it is morally 
right.” ' 

Again: “Major McLaughlin sends from Standing Rock 
for our forthcoming Record, the statement that all of the 
Hampton returned students at the Agency remained 
firmly loyal to the government law and order through- 
out the excitement, except one, who had been sent home 
as incorrigible, and, being a son-in-law of Sitting Bull, 
followed his fortune, and is now a prisoner at Fort 
Sully.” 

The Record here referred to is one that is kept for the 
school by Miss Cora M. Folsom of “returned Indian 
students.” This year, in order to prepare it, special 
pains have been taken; and, since the recent trouble, 
papers making inquiries concerning these returned stu- 
dents were sent to all agents and persons qualified to 
judge. 

The Rev. W. J. Cleyeland, who has been “traveling 
up and down the Sioux reservation ” for three months 
since the excitement, trying to get at the “ bottom facts” 
of the trouble, writes her: “I heard no complaints of 
bad behavior on the part of Hampton students, except 
in one case (the same as others have noted). They were, 
as a rule, employed in school, mission, government, or 
other work, as they could find openings; but the oppor- 
tunities furnished them all-around are pitifully meager. 
I think, in nearly all cases, they make a brave struggle 
to keep themselves up to the standard acquired at Hamp- 
ton, and to raise their people up toward it.” 

The Rev. G. W. Reed, who has had several years’ ex- 
perience among the Indians at Standing Rock, also wrote 
her: “The longer I remain in this Indian country, the 
less reason I have to find fault with returned Hampton 
students. Their conduct here during the late Indian 
trouble was admirable, I know of only one who had 





‘| any sympathy with the ‘Messiah craze.’ They had a 


marked influence, which kept their parents out of it. 
You have'no reason to be ashamed of your boys. You 
hear from them now. You will hear from them in the 
fature. They ate bound to be a blessing to their people.” 

Now what about Carlisle returned students? The Red 
Man, the paper published at Carlisle, says: “ One of our 
singular experiences has been in connection with the 
recent emeute in Dakota. The daily papers did not 
hesitate to make the most outrageous assertions in regard 
to returned Carlisle students, in connection with the 
trouble. They insisted on calling them ‘graduates,’ 
when there was but one graduate in Dakota, and he an 
employee in the agent’s office at Pine Ridge. There was 
not a single returned pupil of Carlisle who took anything 
like an important position in éonnection with the ghost 
dances, and inquiry shows that all who did go with the 
ghoat dancers. went because their parents did, and, in 
most cases, with the hope of turning their parents from 
the practice.” 

Plenty Horses, the young Indian who shot Lieutenant 
Casey, and who was tried at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
and acquitted on the ground of there being a state of war 
at the time, was a pupil at Carlisle for a time, but was 
not a graduate. 

The Red Man publishes a detailed account of all the 
returned Carlisle pupils at Pine Ridge agency, Dakota, 
the seat of the troubles, from a report of Mr. Standing. 
It sums the matter up as follows: 

Working at various employments, and doing well........ ..... 22 
Working as scouts Or police........ ....scce sesseoses oorsenee coveesees 12 
Doing nothing in seinen [iopsbedebelababbettle thesdd cvcconsed cocceenes 4 


No lafeemetion.. Siamtibedideeseibeontine Sl 
In penitentiary, ¢ on a doubtfal sane... 1 


Hostiles, including Julia Walking Crane, Little Robert Cow 
Killer, and Mack ita a sie worker before and 


Gone to other pguuelall.. SeisOndimtabit bleipedébinabes obbéccoes cevsee obceee 11 

63 
There were two in Indian dress, one of whom had his 
clothes stolen by the hostiles. 


Captain Pratt also states: “ I could hear of only seven 
out of one hundred and twenty-seven of our returned 
Rosebud and Pine Ridge pupils who were with the ghost 
dancers.” 

In supplementing these telling reports from both 
schools, attention should be called to the fact that it 


" *insiih Vidas” for these young people to stand 





loyal to the government and their convictions. As Miss 
Folsom said, these facts go to show “ how manfully they 
have stood under temptation such as we can hardly ap- 
preciate; how neither disease nor famine, slaughter nor 
broken faith, injustice nor false Christs, have been able 
to turn fhem from the trath as they have seen and 
known it.” 

No wonder General Armstrong exclaimed: “ The 
students and the schools—government, mission, and 
Eastern—have been a stone wall against savagery and. 
heathenism; our best standing army,—let us reinforce it,”, 

Herbert Welsh, that brave champion of the Indian's, 
cause, says: “There is no other possible solution of the: 


‘Indian question except that of ceasing to grow savages,” 


and substituting for a generation of turbulent aliens a» 
new generation of English-speaking, industrious, thrifty 
young Americans, educated in American schools.” 

New Haven, Conn, 








BOOKS AND iD WRITERS. 


[In view of the fact that the i ech of a complicnentary. 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher. 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times havé 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author. 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From: 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of thé 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired” 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan« 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by, 


personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor,], | 





RECENT VOLUMES OF SERMONS* 


Whether the rector of Trinity Church, Boston, becomes’ 
the bishop of Massachusetts or not, Dr. Phillips Brooks 
will remain one of the foremost preachers of this genera 
tion in America. Even apart from his commanding 
presence and torrent-like utterance, his sermons when 
printed impress the reader with a sense of power. Another 
volume attests this. Including twenty-one discourses, 
recently delivered it would seem, the book is a worthy 
companion of the four which have preceded it, Of 
course, each sermon is characteristic. A man cannot 
be a great preacher and fail of preaching characteristic 
discourses. This is simply saying that a great preacher 
is always himself in his public utterances. Dr. Brooks 
is by no means so exegetical in his methods as many of. 
our more celebrated modern sermpnizers. Nor has he 
such flowing imaginative paragraphs as the typical popu- 
lar preacher. But in two or three particulars he stands 
among the foremost of American orators. In this yolume, 
for example, nearly half the sermons have ‘theme 
expressed in the-opening sentence; or, if not/#*/e theme; 
the germ-thought. Quite frequently the published title. 
is found in the opening paragraph or sentence. There 
seems to be an impatience to reach the main topic, a 
reluctance to take the time for the usual exordium, 
Whether this arises from abundance of material collected 


for the special topic, or from the orator’s own urgency, it 


remains an excellence in this particular instance, The 
titles themselves witness to the same urgent directness/~ 


Occasionally they must be interpreted by the discourse} * 


but usually they announce what the sermon is, Thé 
felicity with which this is done reminds one of Dr. Bush- 
nell, though the two men have so many points of differ- 
ence. Dr. Brooks has what, for lack of a better term, 
we may call “ humanness,” in a great degree. It is 
manliness and something more, sympathy and something 
more, philanthropy and something more. Perhaps one 
sentence in the title-discourse expresses the preacher's 
own conception of it: ‘‘ Once think it possible that God 
should fill a humanity with himself, once see humanity 
capable of being filled with God, and can you conceive 
of his not doing it?” (p. 14.)° That this “ humanness” 
is made to center in Jesus Christ appears from the first. 
sentence of the next sermon : 
ber how all which has happened to Christianity happened 
first to Christ ” (p. 24). 

The sermons are not all of the same pattern, except 
as they all present marks of the author’s personality, 
“ Identity and Variety ” is the theme of a discourse that. 


* The Light of the World, and Other Sermons. (Fifth series.) By 
Phillips Rector o' ‘wy h Boston. wee eet 
cloth, pp. 373. New York: E. P. tton & Co. Price, $1. 

The Causes of the of the Soul ; A Bookof Sermons. By Dr. William Reed 
Huntington, of Grace Chureh, New York. 745 inehus, 
cloth, pp. vit oo New York: E. P. Datton & Co. Price, $1.75, 

Andrew Preston Peabody, D.D., LL.D., 
pias aserren Fy versity, and Plummer Professor of Christiaa 
—s = wae” cloth, pp. vi, 340. Boston : Hough- 
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“ Itis interesting toremem- . 
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preaches contentment and faithfulness in a new and 
striking way. For such a congregation as gathers in 
Trinity Church the two sermons “ How to Abound” and 
*“ How to be Abased ” must have been exceedingly appro- 
priate. Probably the discourse on “The Christian 


_ Church” will be read most eagerly and critically just 


now. Ifall preachers could sympathize with its main 
positions, real unity would not be far off, whether organic 
unity followed or not. Yet fer the plain Christian reader, 
seeking food for the hunger of his soul, several other 
sermons in the volume will prove even more helpful. 
The largeness of the preacher’s views of men combines 
with his serious apprehensions of revealed truth to bring 
him into touch with a great variety of people, and these, 
too, in manifold moods and needs. 

Another volume of sermons comes from the same pub- 
lishing-house (E. P. Dutton & Co.). It also is the work 
of an Episcopal rector; the discourses preached, more- 
over, in a church that is reputed to contain the same 
kind of hearers as Trinity Church in Boston. Nor does 
the similarity end here. It is a significant fact that these 
two rectors both address themselves so directly and point- 
edly to the wants of humanity : of our common humanity 
rather than of that kind of humanity which is popularly 
supposed to crowd ouf “fashionable” churches. Dr. 
Huntington’s opening sentence is: “The Book of Lamen- 
tations is the outcry of one who felt, deep down in his 
heart, the need of help.” And in that marble church 
on Broadway the same discourse closed with these words : 
“ Conscience-stricken, guilty, perplexed, spoken against, 
misiudged, there is no one we can turn to with such con- 
fidence as to Him: no advocate so trustworthy. He 
pleads the causes of the soul” (p. 22). Perhaps in these 
days of social unrest and growing discontent, it will yet 
be made clear to the weary and disappointed ones of all 
classes and conditions that the preacher of the gospel is 
still the man who makes known truth for the comfort 
and strength of all. The rector of Grace Church is more 
theological in his topics than the Boston preacher ; but 
his theology is not formal and theoretic. The truths he 
presents are all enforced with vital purpose. The dis- 
courses on “ Fatalism,” “‘ The Unpardonable Sin,” “ The 
Reasonableness of Prayer,” and “ How are the Dead 
Raised Up?” show the preacher’s skill in making doc- 
trinal subjects practically helpful. Most remarkable in 
this respect is the lastsermon, on the “ Devotional Aspects 
of the Doctrine of the Trinity.” Here may be found this 
significant passage: “ Calmness and patience make the 
frame of mind in which those who enjoy the happiness 
of a settled faith are in duty bound to keep themselves. 
Especially in connection with the high and holy topic 
we have had before us to-day is anything like loud- 
voiced wrangling and hot dispute most grievously out of 
place. What the world calls blasphemy is not the only 
form of taking the name of the Lord our God in vain, 
and there is no moment when we more fervently need to 
pray ‘Hallowed be thy name’ than when we are enter- 
ing upon controversies which have ostensibly the defense 
of God’s honor for their object, but which too often de- 
velop into poor attempts to exhibit our own skill” 
(p. 889). This extract will illustrate alike the tone and 
the position of the author. It may also serve to hint at 
éther good qualities in the volume which must be passed 
over without further mention. 

King’s Chapel, Boston, occupies a unique position 
ecclesiastically; and the venerable Dr. Peabody, who 
has published a new volume of discourses entitled King’s 
Chapel Sermons, occupies a theological position almost 
as singular. Not accepting the doctrine of the Trinity 
as held by Dr. Huntington, the author says much that 
would be gladly endorsed by the “ Churchman” in New 
York. The spiritual tone of the volume is pronounced ; 
the loving dependence on Jesus Christ, the veneration 
for the Bible, the invocation of the Holy Spirit, the 
recognition of the supernatural,—all these set Dr. Pea- 
body apart from many with whom he would ordinarily 
be classed, and nearer to those with whom he is not 
ecclesiastically identified. The honesty, the directness, 
the humility, and the tenderness of the discourses must 
win those who would take exception to an occasional 
utterance, and even those who would not easily sympa- 
thize with one failing to accept the historical creed 
respecting the person of Christ. The opening discourse 
on “ Preaching” is as strongly opposed to “human wis- 
dom” as any utterance of Mr. Moody, for example. In 
another discourse, on “‘ Therefore,” the author, indeed, 
finds no “ therefore” from the dogma of the Trinity, or 
even from his own “more simple conception ” (p. 37), 
yet he opposes most strongly the saying, “ It is no matter 
what a man believes, if his conduct is right,” adding 
very pertinently, “‘ Loose views as to the worth of religious 





truth, and of fixed religious beliefs, are already having 
their inevitable result in a correspondingly loose, vacil- 
lating, and low moral standard” (p.41). In the sermon 
entitled “God in Christ,” Dr. Peabody states his positions 
in a way that approaches those of Dr. Bushnell, though 
he makes qualifications on the other side which the 
latter never did. He says: “The incarnation is the 
atonement,—the at-one-ment,—not the reconciling of 
God to man, but God in Christ reconciling man unto 
himself.” The last three sermons have been ‘printed 
before, by request, and are the most interesting in the 
volume. One, on “The Power of the Resurrection,” 
was “preached at the dedication of a monument in 
memory of the young men of the parish who fell during 
the recent war, on Easter Sunday, April 21, 1867.” An- 
other is a tribute to Thomas Bulfinch; and the last to 
the Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, late preacher in King’s 
Chapel. In these discourses the real hold of Dr. Pea- 
body on the verities of another world comes into full 
view. 

All these volumes show the tendency of the time, in 
their direct appeal to the individual conscience, in their 
purpose of helping weak and sorrowful humanity, and 
in the confident trust in Christ'as the true helper. Those 
who believe most about Christ have, however, the fullest 
message of comfort from Christ. , 





That very industrious and helpful linguistic worker, 
Professor W. W. Skeat of Cambridge University, brings 
his Principles of English Etymology to a close by the pub- 
lication of the second series: The Foreign Element (the 
first, issued four years ago, was devoted to studies of the 
native element), As every student of English knows, 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary is the best work of its 
kind ; and these two books proffer the author’s valuable 
preliminary and collateral studies on the same important 
theme. On the whole, Professor Skeat is greater as a 
lexicographer than as a linguistic essayist; for in these 
latter pages sometimes appears that dogmatism, or ap- 
parent ill-temper, which is not absent from the writings 
of word-students like Oliphant, Hall, Moon, and White, 
but which should not be given a place in a weighty dis- 
cussion of Principles. One of the most interesting parts 
of the second volume is that which clearly shows, as 
does Sweet’s new Primer of Spoken English, a sharp 
difference between the best English and American pro- 
nunciation of certain vowel-sounds, and the virtual Eng- 
lish abolition of the sound of “r” between a vowel and 
aconsonant. (8X6 inches, cloth, pp. xxxiv, 541; xxxi, 
505. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: 
Macmillan and Company. Price, two volumes, $4.85.) 


The second edition, doubled in size, of the London 
publisher W. Swan Sonnenschein’s Zhe Best Books, is a 
marked improvement upon the first. The sub-title is as 
follows: ‘‘A readers’ guide to the choice of the best 
available books (about 50,000), in every department of 
science, art, and literature, down to 1890; with the dates 
of the first and last editions, and the price, size, and pub- 
lisher’s name of each book; a contribution towards sys- 
tematic bibliography.” The faults of the work are still 
manifest; appended snap-judgments, of criticism or 
commendation, are often printed in a way not surely 
indicating either consistency or competency on the com- 
piler’s part, and it would be easy to present a formidable 
list of misprints or misstatements. But, on the whole, 
the utility of the work, and its unexpected fulness of 
reference on many topics, are much more manifest than 
the defects or indications of doubtful judgment, which 
must be observable in every work of the sort, The 
characterization, by asterisks, of the few really best 
books in each subject, is admirably done, and the excel- 
lent indexes help to make this the most serviceable of all 
large bibliographies. (10}<8} inches, cloth, pp. cix, 
1009. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $9.00; 
or, interleaved, $13.50.) 

The new revised edition of that unrivaled anthology, 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical 
Poems in the English Language, is, on the whole, dis- 
appointing. Some books are good enough to leave un- 
tinkered, even by their authors or editors, and this was 
one of them. Professor Palgrave made some alterations 
in an edition of 1883, or thereabouts, but did not change 
the size of the volume; the present edition is printed 
from larger type on a larger page. Four poems are 
added from the editor’s Treasury of Sacred Song, of 
which the best are Vaughan’s “They are all gone into 
the world of light” and “I saw, Eternity the other 
night”; while a number of new songs from minor Eliza- 


bethan poets appear for the first time, largely gathered 





from Mr. A. H. Bullen’s reprints of Campion and others, 
It is nearly correct to say that Shelley’s noble lyrics, 
“Life of life, thy lips enkindle,” and “Rarely, rarely 
comest thou, Spirit of delight,”—which are unaccount- 
ably dropped,—were as valuable as all the additions. But 
there is no disputing, concerning tastes, even Professor 
Palgrave’s, which has been proved to be choicer than 
that of any poetical culler in his times (73 <5} inches, 
cloth, pp. xi, 448. New York: Macmillan and Com- 
pany. Price, $2.50.) 


If there is one current subject, in the magazines and 
literary weeklies, of which the intelligent public is get- 
ting thoroughly tired, it is the general topic of the field 
and method of the novelist. This topic has literally been 
hunted into its fastnesses by critics who, sometimes being 
novelists themselves, naturally overestimate public inter- 
est in the details of this division of literary art. Better 
is one true and noble story than a hundred intricate dis- 
cussions of story-tellers’ methods. Criticism is as neces- 
sary and legitimate as creation,—in its best sense it is 
creation ; but endless talk about “ realism ” is not neces- 
sarily, or enduringly, true criticism. The latest book on 
this theme, The Philosophy of Fiction, by Daniel Green- 
leaf Thompson, contains little that is particularly new 
or important, though the author, who in his other books 
addresses himself, as a philosophic thinker, to profound 
themes, has the advantage of a somewhat unfamiliar 
point of view. The volume covers a large range of not 
wholly related discussions ; for instance, the author stops 
to inveigh against those newspapers which intimate thut 
they have a right to select the best volumes from those 
sent by publishers for review. (7}<5} inches, cloth. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co.. 
Price, $1.50.) 


There is a school of British photographic experts 
which maintains that sharp distinctness in portraits or 
landscapes is not always praiseworthy, but that it is 
advantageous to set the plate a little out of focus, in 
order to secure the best results. Mrs. Cameron’s por- 
traits of several celebrities, and Dr. P. H. Emerson’s 
views of scenery, illustrate this method, which is con- 
temptuously called “fuzziness” by its opponents, The 
hotion, of course, can easily be pushed to extremes and 
eccentricities; but at its best its secures an agreeable 
artistic softness, which is pleasantly exemplified in the 
photo-etchings composing Dr. Emerson’s Wild Life on a 
Tidal Water: The Adventures of a House-boat and her 
Crew. (1210} inches, cloth, pp. xiv, 145. London: 
Sampson Low & Co.) 


In his two-volume biography of Richard Henry Dana 
(the Second, the author of Two Years before the Mast), 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams presents a thoroughly read- 
able account of the character and career of a man once 
better known than now as author, lawyer, politician in 
the best sense, and authority on international law. Mr. 
Adams possesses, in a rather unusual degree, the art of 
interesting his readers, whatever his theme; and these 
chapters, with their pictures of Boston men and events 
of a generation ago, are always entertaining, though some- 
what too voluminous. The book is a pleasant illustra- 
tion, in subject and authorship, of the persistency of good 
blood in Massachusetts families. (86 inches, cloth, pp. 
iv, 378; iii, 486. Boston:* Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $4.00.) 


Another of Mrs. Oliphant’s pleasingly written, com- 
prehensive, and well-illustrated books of historical de- 
scription of noted cities is Royal Edinburgh. The work 
is hardly as picturesque in portrayal or rich in illustra- 
tion as its predecessors on Florence and Venice; but so 
skilful a writer and so intelligent a student as Mrs. Oli- 
phant has found no difficulty in presenting a series of 
instructive and sometimes salient chapters. Some of the 
world’s stories must be told again and again; and the 
deeds of Scotch monarchs of political and intellectual 
kingdoms will never lose their interest for new genera- 
tions of readers. (7}5} inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
xiii, 520. London and New York: Macmillan and Com- 
pany. Price, $3.00.) 


The Rev. R. F. Horton’s didactic and practical expo- 
sitions of The Book of Proverbs, in the well-known and 
useful Expositor’s Bible series, may not unjustly be 
called as nearly superfluous as any work in the whole 
library, as far as the needs of scholarly or quick-witted 
ministers or laymen are concerned. To those who desire 
a somewhat paraphrastic and obvious, though always 
sincere and sometimes helpful, series of chapters on a 
book which is in a high degree self-explanatory, the 





pages of this volume will be welcome. (8} 5} inches, 
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- cloth, pp. viii, 4138. 
Armstrong and Son. 


_ LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The approach of the time when the new 
law of international copyright will go into 
effect has provoked a good deal of discus- 
sion in England as to its exact force in 
the matter of reciprocity. As the law is 
worded, it seems much more likely to 
secure American copyright to English 
authors than English copyright to Ameri- 
cans. The President is authorized to pro- 
claim its application to the authors of those 
countries which give copyright to our au- 
thors “on substantially the same basis as” 
their “ own citizens,” or which havesigned 
an international copyright agreement to 
which the United States, at its pleasure, 
may become a party. This last clause 
refers to the Berne Convention, which 
the United States has not signed, and 
is not likely to sign. But, as England 
has signed it, her authors will be entitled 
to the benefits of our act, without her go- 
ing a step farther to secure copyright to 
ours, At presentan American may obtain 
English copyright by being a resident of 
Canada, or any other part of the British 
Empire, at the date of the publication of 
his book. For the majority of American 
authors this provision is worthless; for 
the minority, burdensome. It certainly 
is not creditable to the American Copy- 
right League that it should have given 
the bill a shape which leaves the rights 
of American authors in so precarious a 
position. 


New York: A. ©, 
Price, $1.50.) 





Mr. F. E. Warren, in a letter to The 
Academy, describesa very old Latin manu- 
script of Irish origin which is found in the 
Harleian library, and which contains prob- 
ably the oldest extant text of the Je Deum. 
The text is notable on two accounts. It 
contatae two important variations from the 
received text. Verse 6 reads: “ Heaven 
and earth are full of thy glory: hosanrfa 
in the highest.” Verse 21 runs, “ Make 
us to enter into eternal glory with thy 
saints.” The other circumstance is that 
the text ends with this twenty-first verse, 
proving that the remaining eight verses 
were not known to the man who made 
this copy. As Professor Robert E. Thomp- 
son showed in The Andover Review for 
July, 1890, prior to the discovery of this 
manuscript, those eight verses differ from 
the rest in tone, in structure, and in date, 
as indicated by their following Jerome’s 
Vulgate version of the Scriptures, while 
the earlier verses follow. the older Itala 
version. It is the assumption that these 
eight verses belong to the hymn, which 
has led to its being treated as no older 
than the fifth century. When they are 
detached, we find reason for assigning it 
to the opening years of the third century, 
and to Africa in the age of Cyprian. It 
and the Gloria in Excelsis are theonly sur- 
vivals of the unrhymed though rhythmic 
psalmody of the Latin Church, which pre- 
ceded in time the strictly metrical hymns 
of Hilary of Poitiers and Ambrose of 
Milan, Bat the Gloria in Excelsis is a 
translation from the Greek, while the 7e 
Deum is not so. 


The foreign papers give fuller particu- 
lars of the supposed discovery of the tomb 
of Aristotle at Eretria, in the island of 
Eaboa. Eretria has long been known to 
be a source from which the clandestine 
dealers in Greek antiquities have been 
drawing their supplies. It was a place of 
considerable importance in antiquity, and 
yet out of the line of the great invasions 
which desolated and stripped the more 
famous cities. Dr. Waldstein, a German 
explorer, was led by these indications to 
undertake an examination of the burial- 
grounds, which in ancient Greece began 


at the city walls, and extended some dis- 
tance. Among them he found a family 
tomb more beautiful than all the rest, 
with the inscription “ Bioté [‘wife’ or 
*daughter’] of Aristotle,” in characters 
belonging to the third century B.C. The 
great philosopher had neither wife nor 
daughter of that name, but he had a 
grandson who bore his name, and who well 
may be the Aristotle of the inscription. 
In the tomb were found symbols of the 
character and ‘position of its first occu- 
pant: a metal pen, denoting that he was 
a man of letters; a draped statuette, with 
the hands folded in a way showing that 
he was a philosopher; and gold orna- 
ments, proving that he was a man of 
eminence. It is true that history says 
Aristotle died in Chalcis, another city of 
Eaboea, and so near to Eretria that it was 
regarded as the “ metropolis,” and Eretria 
as a dependent suburb. But Aristotle’s 
will seems to show that his home was in 
the country between the two cities; and, 
dying there, he might have been buried at 
either. It is notable that the genitive of 
“ Aristotle” is misspelled in the inserip- 
tion, as though it were a noun of the second 
declension instead of the third. But such 
stone-cutters’ blunders have been found in 
many Greek inscriptions, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement runntng a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earliercontracts with other advertisers, nor with 








the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of | 


theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearanceupon the last page, 
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14 illustrations from drawings by the 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
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Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 


The Sunday-School ; its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures. 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc. 





Every pastor, eepetateeten, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
this book sooner or It deals with the ae les underlying the ‘Sunday -school as an 
institution, and with its relations to the family, to A ange and to other spheres of church: 
work. 84X54 inches. 415 pe Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


From The Independent. From The Congregationalist. 
“These lectures will not only bold their own in the “Itis an evidence of the progress w which has been 
brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lectures before the | made in recognizing the true dignity of the Sunda: 
Yale Divinity School, but they stand alone on merits | school, that « course of lectures on oe taeme should 
of their own oe od up nique presentation of a subject have been called for in a leading tb 





Seminary. 
which has not befo: so worthy a treatment. | It isan equally notable proof fot the’ same thing that, 
The volume is pr ed for convenient use, with a | in response to such a call, such @ eourse of lectures 
bibliographical beepared f ical index.” should have been secured.’ ” 





Teaching and Teachers. 


* _-Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘* Teaching and Teachers,”’ has alread ty foun its way into the hands ot many 
ae err Ne ge workers, It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. A 
bound in cloth, size 744x5% inches. Price, $1.00. Forsale by booksellers, or 

caaa ke by the publisher. 
From The Christian Unton, New York. 
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widened ag reading this book. It is by far the 


From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FROM OUR ‘NEIGHBORS © 


oe 


BOYS’ CLUBS. 


[E. J. Wendell, in Scribner’s Magazine for June.] 


Any one who has been down to the 
tenement-house districts on either side of 
our city of New York, knows how over- 
run they are with boys of all descriptions, 
races, and sizes, ... 

Many of them are children with in- 
stincts as pure and high-minded as your 
own, if only they could be rightly trained, 
—children of honest and hard-working 
parents, whose influence on them during 
the short time that their daily labor per- 
mits them to be together, is all that need 
be asked. But these children, from force 
of circumstances, have to play side by 
side with children low in mind and ex- 
pression, unwashed, whose home influences 
are of the worst, and who drink, smoke, 
chew, swear, or steal, when they are not 
in the gallery of some cheap theater, in 
one of the many small gambling-dens in 
the rear of an innocent-looking candy or 
grocery store, or “scrapping” in some 
dark corner far enough removed from the 
glare of the saloons to render their move- 
ments indistinct. All about, too, are 
groups of older boys just approaching 
manhood, or its age, loafing about the 
corners, going in and out of the pool- 
rooms, telling low stories, and making 
careless remarks to the womén who pass 
by; while the not unusual spectacle of 
the men, and sometimes women, rolling 
home from the grog-shops, completes a 
picture which makes it patent that if 
these boys are to have a fair chance to 
develop good, wholesome characters, some 
other alternative must be offered to them 
for the passing of their evenings. 

Something must be provided which will 
attract them from the dirt and crime of 
the streets to places where: they will, in- 
stead, be surfounded by simple cleanliness 
and good-breeding ; where a cordial wel- 
come will take the place of the rough 
greetings of their street companions, and 
where they will have every opportunity to 
pass an evening of innocent enjoyment, 
restrained only by having to consider the 
comfort and pleasure of the other boys 
about. them. ... 

It was in the fall of 1878 that the small 
boys about Tompkins Square, having ex- 
hausted the ordinary methods of street 
enjoyment, began to amuse themselves by 
throwing stones through the windows of 
the Wilson Mission, at No. 125 St. Mark’s 
Place, and by jeering at the various people 
connected with it as they passed in and 
out of the building. These customs proving 
in time both expensive and annoying to 
the ladies and gentlemen connected with 
the mission, and complaints to the police 


- | department only resulting in a temporary 


cessation of hostilities whenever the lynx- 
eyed policeman on the beat appeared, and 
as long as he remained in sight, one of the 
ladies determined to try the soothing effects 
of coals of fire, poured metaphorically upon 
the heads of the offending boys. So one 
evening she angwered an especially irri- 
tating volley of stones by appearing on the 
| door-steps, and, taking advantage of a 
momentary lull in the cat-ealls which her 
appearance had excited, asked the boys if 
they would not come in and have some 
coffee and cakes. Visions of “cops,” with 
big clubs, behind the door, naturally oc- 
curred to the minds of the prospective 
guests; but when a few of the more ven- 
turesome had sidled in, and no attacks, 
apparently, had been made on them, the 
others took courage and followed them, to 
find themselves quietly welcomed to the 
simple repast which the lady had plen- 
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form in which to administer her coals 
of fire. 

Every one had as much ag he wanted, 
no reference was made to the cause 
of the broken gla.s, and each boy was 
treated with a kindness and courtesy 
- quite unexpected, in view of the fact 
that within a few moments he had been 
engaged in smashing his hostess’s win- 
dows. When the supper had all been 
absorbed, the boys were sent forth with a 
pleasant “good-night” to ruminate on 
their evening’s experiences, and to decide 
which part of the evening had been the 
more enjoyable,—defacing the exterior of 
the mission building, or being treated with 
kindness and courtesy within its walls. 
And their decision soon became apparent ; 
for not only did the annoyances cease, but 
the boys were soon back again, not for 
coffee and: cakes, but to ask if they could 
not come in and play games,—though 
there was little in the room but an atmos- 
phere of kindness and good-breeding. 

Then more boys came and were wel- 
comed, interested friends sent down chairs 
and tables and games, a board of managers 
was instituted, and so the first boys’ club 
was started, on the broad principle which 
should underlie them all,—of hearty wel- 
come for auy boy, whatever his condition 
or belief, who prefers an evening of inno- 
cent enjoyment in a place where he must 
show respect and courtesy to all about 
him, to the thoughtlessness and hidden 
dangers of an evening in the street... . 

The Boys’ Club is now in its thirteenth 
year of work, and an average attendance 
of over two hundred and fifty boys a night 
was the result of the season’s first three 
months... . 

The Avenue C Working Boys’ Club, at 
No. 650 East Fourteenth Street,was started 
in 1884, under the name of the St. George’s 
Boys’: Club, 'aad-in its first ‘two years of 
existence occupied the basement of the 
building No, 207 East Sixteenth Streg, 
which was then pulled down to make room 
for the St. George’s Memorial House that 
now stands upon the same site, when the 
club moved to No, 237 East Twenty-first 
Street, still retaining the old name, though 
at that time it had no real connection with 
St. George’s Church. This new house 
was of four stories, of which the basement 
was given to the janitor and his family, 
the parlor floor and the second story were 
devoted to club purposes, and the upper 
floor was rented to unhappy tenants. 

At first the club was conducted on the 
principle of the Boys’ Club of St. Mark’s 
Place, and aimed only to offer counter- 
attractions to those of the street; but the 
signal success of a class in type-setting, 
which had been started as an experiment, 
so impressed the managers, that they de- 
cided to concentrate their energies on the 
teaching of trades ; and a kindly offer being 
made to them by the Avenue C Industrial 
Schools of the use of a beautifully ap- 
pointed little carpenter shop, with benches 
and tools complete, in the new building 
at the corner of Fourteenth Street and 
Avenue ©, they decided to leave the 
house in Twenty-first Street after two very 
successful seasons, dnd moved to their 
present quarters, where classes are now 
held in carpentering and type-setting. 
There are fifty boys in the classes, each of 
whom receives two lessons a week in either 
one of these trades, from skilled and prac- 
tical instructors... . 

Medals are given at the end of each 
year to the boys who have done the best 
work in the classes; and on some holiday 
in the spring, usually on Decoration Day, 
the managers take the boys for an excur- 
sion to the country, the pleasare of which 
lasts in remembrance far into the winter. 

On one of these excursions to Scarsdale, 
one of the oldest boys in the party, and 





ore of t the best workers in his class, ap- 
peared to be especially happy, and finally 
confided to one of the managers that he 
never had seen a real green field before, 
excepting in the Park, his experience 
having been confined to the vacant lots 
in the city, filled with stones and broken 
bottles, in which the boys played ball; 
and the idea of a natural field of green 
grass in which he could disport at pleas- 
ure with no sparrow policeman to chase 
him off, was an entirely. new sensation. 
This was a boy nearly sixteen years old.... 

The Boys’ Club of Calvary Parish, at No. 
$44 East Twenty-third Street, was started 
about two years ago, shortly after the 
present Avenue OC Working Boys’ Club 
left that district; and it has met with 
great success, many of the boys of the old 
club, and no end of others, having en- 
joyed its privileges. In addition to a 
room for books and games, they have a 
second room fitted up as a gymnasium 
with trapezes, horizontal and parallel 
bars, and other gymnastic appliances, and 
the evening is usually divided between 
the two, the first half being devoted to the 
reading-room and the second half to the 
gymnasium, the boys forming in line at a 
given signal, and being admitted one by 
one to the gymnasium on showing their 
tickets. ... 

I have devoted considerable space to 
these three clubs from their being the 
oldest and most complete of their respec- 
tive classes; but other clubs that are 
doing splendid work are the Free Reading- 
Room for Boys, at No. 8 West Fourteenth 
Street, formerly at No.18 West Seventeenth 
Street, which was founded in 1883, and at 
which the total attendance during the last 
eight years has reached the enormous 
numberof 200,582 boys ; the Manor Chapel 
Boys’ Club, at No. 348 West Twenty-sixth 
Street, which has an‘ average attendance 
of about fifty boys a night, and would have 
as many more if its rooms were larger; 
the Boys’ Club of St. George’s Church, at 
the St. George’s Memorial House in East 
Sixteenth Street, near Third Avenue, a 
flourishing organization with about three 
hundred members, open every night, but 
so arranged that different boys come on 
each evening, excepting on Wednesdays, 
when they all come together; the North 
Side Boys’ Club, at No. 149 Bleecker Street, 
which was opened this year, and which 
had an average of over.one hundred boys 
a night in its second week; the West Side 
Working Boys’ Club, at No.794 Tenth Ave- 
nue, formerly in West Forty-seventh Street; 
the Boys’ Club of the Neighborhood Guild, 
at No. 146 Forsyth Street; and the Boys’ 
Club of Grace Mission, at No. 540 East 
Thirteenth Street, which also has been 
statted this year, and with which the 
Wayside Boys’ Club, formerly in East 
Twentieth Street, and later at the Bible 
House, has been consolidated. ... 

All the clubs have libraries, more or 
less good ; some of them let the boys take 
books home, when they have shown them- 
selves, by good behavior, to be worthy of 
confidence; many of them have a cliiss in 
something, to interest the boys who care 
to work; several have penny savings- 
banks; all of them have games, excepting 
the Avenue C Working Boys’ Club, which 
admits only the boys who come to attend 
the trade classes; a number have debating 
societies, in which weighty matters of 
world-wide interest are discussed and dis- 
missed with a rapidity which would greatly 
expedite our national legislation if the 
system could be successfully introduced 
at Washington ; two or three of them give 
their members an excursion in summer; 
and they all give the boys periodical en- 
tertainments, some as often as once a week, 
and others once a month or at longer 
intervals. ... 


They like anything in the form of an 
entertainment,—magic-lantern, stereopti- 
con lecture, banjo-playing, ventriloquism, 
legerdemain, any kind of instrumental 
music that is not too classical, heroic or 
humorous recitations, and especially comic 
or sentimental songs in which they can 
join inthechorus. You have never heard 
“Annie Rooney” or “ McGinty” sung 
unless you have heard it sung at a boys’ 
club; nor have you ever heard “ America” 
sung as they can sing it. Thanks to the 
public schools, they know nearly all the 
more familiar national and patriotic songs, 
— My Country, ’tis of Thee,” “ The Red; 
White, and Blue,” ‘“ Marching Thro’ 
Georgia,” “Hail, Columbia,” and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner;” and the life and 
earnestness they put into the singing of 
them cannot but impress any one who 
hears it with the importance of surround- 
ing them, so far as it can be done, with 
influences which will tend to turn their 
enthusiasm into the right channels, and 
which will prevent their becoming the 
foes to society, which the roughness of 
street life is so apt to produce when they 
have not had a fair chance to see the 
gentler side of life... . 


the Boys’ Club of St. Mark’s Place, one of 
the managers discovered, when he came 
to go home, that his overcoat had been 
taken from the nail on which it had been 
hung. The boys had all gorie, and there 
was no possible way of discovering the 
culprit; so the gentleman went home with- 
out his coat, and had gotten over his tem- 
porary annoyanceand dismissed the matter 
from his mind when, one day, most unex- 
pectedly, the overcoat was left at his house, 
accompanied by a communication signed 
by more than two hundred boys of the 
club, who, at the instance of the superin- 
tendent, had quietly taken the matter in 
charge, had traced the coat toa pawnshop 
where the thief had left it, and had taken 
up a collection among themselves to get 
it out of pawn and restore it to the owner, 
|that the dignity and self-respect of the 
club members might be restored. 

The gentleman lent me the communica- 
tion, which also is before me as I write, 
and which reads as follows,—again the 
only change being the omission of the 
names: 


January 15, 1891. 
DEAR SIR: 


We, the undersigned members of the 
Boys’ Club, have taken the matter regarding 
the overcoat which was taken from the club- 
rooms the night of the entertainment, into 
consideration, and regret to say that it makes 
a man of your rank feel very uncomfortable to 
have anything like that occurtohim. We beg 
to state that one of the: members of the club 
has succeeded in getting the pawn-ticket for 
same; This is the first time that anything of 
the kind has occurred in these rooms, and it 
was through the utmost work of Mr. Rivolta 
(the superintendent) that we succeeded in re- 
storing the overcoat back to you. 

Trusting that anything of the sort will not 
occur again, we are, 
Very truly yours, 


and then follow two hundred and twenty- 
two signatures. 

Could any one ask a more striking ex- 
ample of the civilizing and elevating 
effects of boys’ clubs on the eharacters of 
the little chaps who enjoy their privileges, 
than is afforded by this letter! . 

Every club has had trouble when it 
started. Furniture has been upset, win- 
dows have been broken, and the managers 
haye been assaulted with potatoes and 
onions and mud; but there is not one 
which has not the most sutisfactory results 
to tell of as soon as it has become known 
that the managers had come there with no 
intention of patronizing the boys, but with 
every intention of being their friends. The 
boys will not stand patronage,—and the 





At an entertainment recently given at 


more credit to them for it,—but they 
quickly find out whether a man is really 
in sympathy with them or not. 

Don’t go in for boys’ club work unless 
you can feel a genuine personal interest in 
the boys themselves; don’t go in for it if 
occasional dirty hands and faces will hope- 
lessly offend your taste; don’t go in for it 
if ragged clothes and tattered shirts will 
antagonize you, for all these will continu- 
ally confront you; but if you care enough 
for boys to look below the surface, you will 
find under those little breasts hearts as 
true and affections as deep as you will 
ever meet with anywhere, ready to be in- 
fluenced by an interest they feel to be sin- 
cere, and eager to respond to the love and 
sympathy of which they get so little élse- 
where, and which will do more than any- 
thing else ever can to counteract the 
dangerous influences of the streets, and 
make them honest, true, and law-abiding 
citizens. 
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EIGHTEEN PER CENT PER ‘imaa 
Was the Last Dividend of the 


HARRIMAN BUILDING AND. 
LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


Another equally gratifying dividend will be 
declared June 1 next. 


These dividends are declared out of net? 
profits. 

This Association is located in the thriving 
temperance city of Harriman, Tennessee. 

A limited number of shares, both serial oe 
paid-up, for sale to investors. 

For particulars, address 
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“BE PATIENT 


od en will have patient children.” Don’t fret 
house-cleaning ; do it sensibly with 


SAPOLIO. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Hi 
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This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of affairs, after he has carefully weighed th the ‘odheds which 
theycritics have neces against it. 
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A book of 358 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from Mr. 


Gladstone to his American readers. 


Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusuisuer, 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


These Essays, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life, Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 
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This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
abox. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. As a Christmas gift these books will 
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A. J, WEIDENER, 


No. 96 South 2d St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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atten adpeted foe yo farmers, etc. 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS. in Congress, Bu’ e 
SACRED PICTURES | 930 ir tndice, i esay neadowss 
BANTERG, SWAN | nd eure cnat Store| 2% Ba mvc s 
J fe A super’ fine of scriptaral ant, posts er to become very 
E- ith eettoney $eq.00 4 $1.75 fi 
rary AND iL ax> LODGE with ith introduction ‘ M4 a a ancl 2 ne Ss for Ladies, ndics, an a 91.75 | for 
URN iT U R E ? Philadeipbte ieelveive ' o & Fitoes 30 sSooe to ets. All goods w a and ee gamnes with name on 
FY 1 Soatings, Pal fiferal terms ; we teach you to sell. Apply at once to nome. if local agent cannot su) 


sole publishers, 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., 
236 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


a SAMANTHA “rn” e° BRETHREN. 


you, send direct to f: enclosing ad 
order 
Peet DOUGLAS. Brockton, Mans. 


WANTED.—Shoe-dealers and General 
Merchants in all bye territory te 
take agency. 4 for 














Allen’s Wife's lates k. Priceonly 
pay mph hat Age etme TR pr mn 4 NOVELTIES IN comrriting ter ee eee, 
ya Full ee t free of charge. Send owen om. ith Lowest drawe 
x i cnkcnne. In. cleans LINGERIE = be found in our we 4 
FOR LADIES. Wii’te sent free by a0: 
ROS., 503-505 6th A N.Y. 
NOVELTIES acENTS | St#t== 220.» venne 
Convertible Wire Bask Button, Self- Send far out mew & 


threading Needle & many others. ay A sent free 
D. CaSsGREEN Mra, Co., 134 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


—S catalogue, 


DRY GOOD 7 
for samples xa, 





FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for iMustrated catalogue. 





McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
BELLS 


D BELIS. 


A Bet are AND 


Panay = free. 4 this paper. 


sag 








NNAT! BELL FOUNDRY c 
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PANELED 
CEILINCS 


METAL 


Covered 
The best forch 
stores. Send for ca agus to 
A. NORTHROP & GO., 
Pittsbarg, Pa. 


six 


nts. 
hein and 








ARLE'S Galleries of Paintings, 
Mirrors, Choice Etchings, Engrav- 


ings, Picture Frames, etc. 
No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











Write for testimonials, BECK'S SCHOOL. S87 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 






7 * ~ “at D. MATTHEWS @ SON 
kiyn, New York. 


O’NEILLS,. 


bo fbr steely Bs in Dry Goods, "Now ry, 
rs. ne 
cto inthe ited tedStates. Send for samplesand prices 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Gocds, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 





Agents Car Can Make 150% 


salting vies lady wants; our Patent 
older 5 ure cals for two or three -¥s 
ery house. 


‘or sample, pote! prige tor 
quantities. = oo. i.e Crosse, Wis. 


AGENTS WA%=2,2 2! BOOKS. 


Splendid terms to werkers. Send a illustra- 
ted gromese to American Publ ing Co., 
Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 




















Profitable Employment to Teachers, N CORSET 
on religu brake and Aibies before eneariug ine G00D SE STS 
where. John C. Winston&Co. isfaction than any other. The ——- 
ae BE | czcah ore Bir tate 
$atcten ‘leon EL Rak 35e.; Medium Cotton, son Men ‘sont, Mention size 


shoe. WAUKEN HOSE Co.,78 Chaancy 8t., Boston, M: 
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daa DRE R ESS'S S STAVE Ee 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 
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